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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee ee 

HE Tories are out of temper. They see that the Anglo- 
Russian ‘* Agreement” published in the Globe, however 
obtained, has been signed on behalf of both Governments, and 
that it binds the British Plenipotentiaries not to resist the cession 
of Batoum and Kars or the retrocession of Bessarabia, and 
secures nothing to Turkey, except the division of Bulgaria into 
two provinces, one of which is to be nominally subject to the 
Sultan. They are not soothed by the concession which it is 





hinted has been obtained in Asiatic Turkey, and are altogether } 


in a mood to declare that they have been “sold,” and 
to inquire of Lord Beaconsfield, ‘“ Where are the thirty 
pieces of silver?” The Liberals, on the other hand, are half 
pleased, half suspicious, pleased that war is averted, and that so 
many provinces are delivered from the Ottoman, but suspicious 
of the Premier’s inner designs. As we have argued elsewhere, 
there is little reason as yet for either chagrin or exultation ; but 
supposing the agreement final, the Tories can have nothing to say. 
Their grand point throughout has been that Government must be 
trusted, that Parliament had no right to interfere, and that any- 
body who asked a question was a potential traitor. Personal 
government, they now see, is very nice when you are the person. 





The Globe of Friday week printed the text of the Anglo- Russian 
Agreement, signed on May 30th at the Foreign Office by Lord 
Salisbury and Count Schouvaloff. Under this agreement, the 
Powers agree that Bulgaria shall be divided into two Provinces, of 
which the Northern one shall be independent, and the Southern 
one governed like an English colony, the Governor being ap- 
pointed for five or ten years with the consent of Europe. 
Southern Bulgaria will not reach the /Egean. Turkish troops are 
not to enter Bulgaria in time of peace, but may enter it on war or 
insurrection being threatened. The superior officers of the 
Militia in Southern Bulgaria are to be named by the Sultan. 
Europe is to settle the organisation of the Greek and other 
Christian Provinces. The Russian Government is not to be paid 
its indemnity in land. Bayazid is to be restored to the Turks, 
but Batoum and Kars may become Russian, the British Govern- 
ment holding that although this extension of Russia is a danger 
to Turkey, “the duty of protecting the Ottoman Empire from 
this danger, which henceforth will rest largely (d'une mesure 
spéciale) upon England, can be effected without exposing 
Europe to the calamities of a fresh war.” The British 
Government engage, subject to these points, ten in number, 
*‘not to dispute the articles of the preliminary Treaty 
of San Stefano.” Fresh modifications may be proposed in Con- 
gress, by common consent, but failing them, ‘the present 
Memorandum is a mutual engagement in Congress for the 
Plenipotentiaries of Russia and Great Britain.” 


The stories from Berlin are endless, and most of them contra- 





| 
| 





Bulgarian question has been taken first, upon Prince Bismarck’s 
suggestion, but no way has been made with it; and the general 
effect of the correspondents’ letters and telegrams is exceedingly 
gloomy. The Times’ correspondent is the least depressed, but 


9¢|even he reports on Thursday that there is a feeling of 


depression, and that Prince Bismarck stops discussion 
when it becomes heated. The real work is believed to 
be done in private conferences, and the Ambassadors come 
away from these conferences looking very serious. Altogether, 
the news from Berlin does not suggest the idea that much was 
settled by the Anglo-Russian Agreement, that the Congress will 
be short, or that the danger of a rupture is over. 


A great hound of Prince Bismarck, which goes by the name of 
the “‘ Reichshund,”—the dog of the Empire,—has been credited this 
week by the “‘ Jingo” papers with the political sagacity needful 
to discover that Prince Gortschakoff is the true enemy of the 
German Empire. The dog is a very quiet creature, with a most 
pacific reputation, but he really attacked the Russian Chancellor 
in the German Chancellor's study. Nevertheless, he did not 
act proprio motu, as the current stories suggest. The Russian 
Chancellor, who is in a very weak state of health, began to totter 
before hereached a chair, when Prince Bismarck ran hastily forward 
to assist him and prevent him from falling,—an action which the 
dog mistook for a hostile onset, whereon he joined his master in 
the fancied attack, knocking down Prince Gortschakoff with his 
great paws, and holding him there. Prince Bismarck, in spite of 
his great muscular strength, had much ado to pull off this “ dog 
of the empire,” and the situation must have been a very 
grotesque and awkward one. But it is not only by dogs 
that hasty movements to offer help are sometimes mis- 
taken for the preliminaries of attack; and if Lord Beacons- 
field is not careful with his offered Protectorate to Turkey, 
possibly Plenipotentiaries who are more powerful, though they 
may be less muscular, than the ‘‘ Reichshund,” are not unlikely to 
take the alarm. 


The reports as to the health of the German Emperor are 
contradictory. According to the latest bulletin, he had been 
walking about in the garden, and was much better; but an 
impression has got abroad that the irritation created by the 
pellets of lead still lodged in the wrist is dangerously great, and 
may necessitate painful operations. This impression is fortified 
by a bulletin of unusual length, issued on the 18th inst., in which 
his Majesty's physicians state that the general expectation of the 
Emperor's restoration to health is too sanguine. ‘‘In present 
circumstances, the fulfilment of this hope is certainly the desire 
which animates the hearts of all. But besides passing moments 
of pain, his Majesty suffers much from helplessness through 
being unable to use either arm, and his complete recovery can 
only be effected after a long time, during which many obstacles 
may have to be encountered, which, with God's help, we hope 
may be overcome as happily as those that preceded them, but 
which cannot fail to inflict much pain upon the august patient.” A 
bulletin of that kind issued about a King is usually intended to 
warn the public that there is serious danger. 


The scenes in the American House of Representatives during 
the day or two preceding the Recess seem to have been most dis- 
creditable. There were 600 neglected Bills to be passed, and the 
Session was almost unbroken from the night of the 17th to the 
morning of the 20th. On each day there was a furious dis- 
cussion on the Bill authorising payment of the award made by 
the Halifax Fishery Commission, but it was finally passed without 
a division. The Speaker several times lost control of the House, 
and had to call on the Serjeant-at-Arms to restore order; many 
Members are said to have been drunk ; and at last the President 


dictory, but the following appear to be true. The first meeting was | and Cabinet had to go down to the House to examine and sign 


held on Thursday week, as arranged, a second on Monday, and a | the Bills. 


Many votes were so extravagant, that the President 


third on Wednesday. In the first two nothing was settled, but in threatened to use his veto, and the payment of appropriations 
the third it was agreed that Greece should be admitted, whenever ! amounting to £5,000,000 will be delayed by the ‘Treasury by his 


the fate of provinces in her neighbourhood was in question. ‘The | order. The origin of the excitement and disorder is not explained, 
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but much of it seems to have been due to overwork and Bourbon 
whiskey, and some of it to the fact that the Americans, like the 
English, are troubled for the moment with an unusually vulgar 


House of Commons. 


Mr. Hanbury has wisely abandoned his crazy motion condemn- 
ing Mr. Gladstone’s article in the Nineteenth Century for sedition. 
The disgust of the Government at so silly a proposal, and the 
dismay of his party at the false position into which he was about 
to plunge them, were too much for him, and after much beating 
about the bush, and all but saying he would ‘‘ne’er consent” to 
abandon it, on Monday he “consented.” He made some absurd 
excuses as to the importance of pressing forward so urgent a 
motion, the impossibility of debating it for a week at least, 
and the growth of Parliamentary opinion,—formerly favourable 
to it, according to Mr. Hanbury,—against it. But the truth is 
that no one of any sense ever did approve of what Mr. 
Hanbury proposed, though some said they agreed with him, but 
deprecated any Parliamentary declaration in that sense. As for 
the applause his notice received, it was only the kind of applause 
with which angry and foolish people always hear an angrier 
and foolisher person’s bluster. Mr. Hanbury hinted, too, that 
the Congress’s session was a reason for withdrawing his motion, 
in which case it was certainly a much better reason 
for not announcing it. Mr. Gladstone declined to make 
any protest against its withdrawal, stating that he did not 
think himself ‘‘ greatly concerned in the matter,” indeed that 
the matter was much rather one between Mr. Hanbury and the 
House. As Mr. Hanbury was master of what Mr. Gladstone 
presumed ‘he would call his discretion” in giving the notice, 
he was master also of that discretion to withdraw it ;—and with- 
drawn it was, to the great relief of the Tories, and amidst the 
contemptuous laughter of the Liberals. 


On Monday Mr. Roebuck addressed his constituents in the 
Albert Hall, Sheffield, in defence of himself and the Government, 
and in favour of his own re-election at the next dissolution, both 
for his own sake and Lord Beaconsfield’s. He asked what single 
act for the benefit of the people he had failed to support, and 
expressed his belief that though he is old and feeble, his mind 
at least is strong :—‘‘ I know who is my enemy, and I thrust at 
him, Such, then, is the man now before you.” We cannot say 
we should think of asserting for a moment that there is much 
mental difference between the Mr. Roebuck of 1878 and the 
Mr. Roebuck of 1866—when he opposed the Liberal Reform 
Bill. He is quite as competent now as he was then to tell 
who is his enemy, and quite as competent now as he was then to 
thrust at him ; but he was always much more competent for the 
latter function than for the former. Once he thought Mr. Black, 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, his enemy, and thrust at 
him ; but he was not really Mr. Roebuck’s enemy atall, though Mr. 
Roebuck was his. Mr. Roebuck always knows whom he hates, 
but he usually hates the wrong people, and if by any contingency 
he does not, he repents himself in time, and transfers his hatred 
from the right people to the wrong. Anyhow, thrusting at his 
favourite enemies is hardly a proof of special strength of mind, 
though it is certainly quite consistent with all the strength of 
mind that Mr, Roebuck ever had. 


The election for Southampton terminated yesterday week in 
the success of the Conservative candidate, Mr. Alfred Giles, by 
a majority of 248, over the Liberal candidate, Mr. H. M. Bompas, 
Q.C. (2,552 against 2,304 votes), so that the Conservatives retain 
the seat. At the last election a Liberal headed the poll, Sir 
Frederick Perkins polling 2,724 votes against 2,534 given for Mr. 
Russell Gurney, who obtained the second seat, and defeated Mr. 
George Moffatt, the second Liberal candidate. In the new election 
Mr. Giles polled eighteen more votes than Mr. Russell Gurney polled 
on the last occasion, while Mr. Bompas did not poll quite so many 
as Mr. George Moffatt, the defeated Liberal candidate of the 
former contest. Evidently, however, the poll itself was a poor 
one, and the election rather languidly regarded on both sides. 
At Rochester, on the other hand, the Liberal candidate (Mr. 
Otway) came in by a majority of 280 (receiving 1,284 votes, 
against 1,004 given for Mr. Seton-Karr, the Conservative can- 
didate). In this case both the Liberal and the Conservative can- 
didate increased the poll of 1874, but the Conservative gain was 
a few votes more than the Liberal gain. 


In South Northumberland it 
must resign the 


Grey 
but 


appears that Mr. 
seat, not owing to any defeat, 





= =>: 2 
to the negligence of the presiding officer, who had failed 
to stamp with the official stamp nine of the voting-paperg 
presented to him. Surely if a dereliction of duty on the part of a 
presiding officer can change the legal effect of an election, such a 
dereliction of duty, however accidental, should be punishable 
law as a grave offence. The mere fear of such punishments aa 
vents accidents which might otherwise happen. Anxiety makes 
even careless men careful. 


A somewhat confused debate took place in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday night, on the subject of a motion of Mr. W. 
Holms, for a Select Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the Scotch Church Patronage Act of 1874, and its effect on 
the reciprocal relations of the various religious denominations 
in Scotland, and to ascertain how far the people of Scotland are 
in “favour of maintaining the connection between Church 
and State in that country,” while Sir A. Gordon proposed to 
amend Mr. Holms’s motion by asking for a Commission instead 
of a Select Committee, to examine the causes which keep 
asunder the Presbyterian Churches, and whether or not they 
may be so removable as to admit of their reunion in a national 
Church. The debate, of course, turned chiefly on the question of 
Establishment, and whether or not the Churches which are now 
Voluntary Churches do well to be angry at the national resources 
given to a Church which no more represents the people of Scot- 
land than the Free Kirk or the United Presbyterians represents 
them. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington maintained that thig 
was a question to be determined by Scotch public opinion, though 
Mr. Gladstone did not hold a Select Committee the best way to 
arrive at Scotch public opinion. Mr. Cross was very indignant at 
anappeal to Scotch public opinion by men who would noteven make 
up their own minds ; and after his speech, a singularly uninstruc- 
tive debate, consisting, as regarded the leaders, of recriminations, 
was adjourned. A State Church which is not only the monopoly 
of a sect, but which is wholly uninfluenced by the State, can 
hardly last, but we doubt the grievance being really felt so keenly 
as political exigencies in Scotland require it to be expressed. 





The Bill enabling unmarried female householders to vote for 
Members of Parliament was defeated on Wednesday, by 219 to 
140. There was little originality in the debate, and none of the 
political leaders took part in it. Mr. Courtney, who moved the 
second reading, employed the usual argument from representation, 
which would be more forcible if we had universal suffrage; and 
Mr. Beresford Hope made the usual reply, that women did not 
ask for the vote. Mr. Hanbury pressed the argument that the 
Bill, in admitting unmarried lodgers, would admit an immoral 
class of voters; and Mr. Smollett ridiculed the assertion that 
great political leaders were in favour of the Bill. If they were, 
they could carry it. Perhaps the best point was made by Mr. 
Smollett, when he said that to deprive a woman of a vote because 
she had married was to stigmatise marriage ; and perhaps the 
worst by Mr. Blennerhasset, when he denied that government 
in civilised States was based on force. Is it in uncivilised States 
that one finds organised police and scientific armies? If govern- 
ment is not based on force, independence is. 


After the presentation of the prizes to the North-London 
Collegiate and Camden Schools for Girls last Tuesday, Lord 
Granville said that the objection was still entertained to such 
schools that they would turn young ladies into pedants and blue- 
stockings. For his own part, he had known such ladies, and did 
not like them ; but then he had almost always found that instead 
of being highly educated, they were very ill-educated. It was no 
longer true, if it had ever been true, that it was easier for a 
coquette than fora highly educated woman to marry. Education 
made women less pedantic, not more so, and more lovable, not 
less so. These pleasant remarks Lord Granville concluded by 
telling his audience, in delicate language, that he sincerely ad- 
mired the looks of the young ladies, and did not think they had 
diminished their charms by increasing their knowledge. And on 
matters of this kind, no better judge could be found than Lord 
Granville. He, if any one, knows how to distinguish between 
pedantry and intellectual modesty, and between what is mannish 
and what iswomanly. ‘The truth is that though mere acquirements 
are sometimes a little bristly,—education, in the true sense, is 
always modest. It teaches you to know your own ignorance and 
dependence, and to know them as ignorance can never know 
either. 


The ‘Old Catholic’ Synod at Bonn has decided, by 75 votes 
against 22, that the canonical prohibition of marriage for eccle- 
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e rank of sub-deacons does not constitute any 

he marriage of Old Catholic ecclesiastics, or to their 
prea ey on cure of souls when married. This decision will 
certainly complete the schism,—if only because it will make the 
clergy of the Old Catholics as reluctant, for private reasons, to 
return into a Church which would unfrock them, as they are at 
present reluctant to return for dogmatic reasons. The dogmatic 
reasons may or may not remain, but the private bias on that 


side cannot but remain. 


crane 
giastics above th 





A somewhat dreary dinner, relieved by a speech of Lord 
Granville’s on Lord Russell’s character as a debater and a talker, 
was held at the Cannon-Street Hotel on Tuesday, to celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts. 
It is always a somewhat funereal task to celebrate the death and 
burial even of a grievance, and Lord Granville, who could hardly 
be dull even if he tried on an ordinary topic, was decidedly dull, 
becoming historical and even solemn on the subject of tests. He 
only brightened up when he came to the present day, and began 
rallying the opponents of the Burials Bill on their formerly avowed 
conviction that the passage of that measure would result in the im- 
mediate abolition of the House of Lords and the destruction of the 
Monarchy. Mr. Forster, too, was very dull on the repealed tests, 
for he evidently wanted to speak on the danger of Assuming an 
English Protectorate for Asia Minor, and did get in a half-protest 
against it, when the logic of the occasion unfortunately forced 
him back into the long story of the abolished grievances, and the 
dim features of one, Mr. William Smith, who had worked hard in 
his day, in Parliament and out of it, to get rid of these tests, and 
whose benevolent features were familiar to Mr. Forster in his 
youth. The speeches delivered were not of a kind to encourage 
the practice of disinterring at fixed intervals the remains of half- 
forgotten grievances, in order to weep over them afresh. There 
was nothing fresh about the weeping of any one. 


But Lord Granville’s personal memories of Lord Russell were 
very fresh, and as the loss of that great reformer was also fresh, 
his speech on the subject had all the vividness of a green leaf 
amidst a host of sere and withered leaves. Lord Granville, of 
course, insisted on Lord John’s services to all sorts of oppressed 
religions, Dissenters, Catholics, and Jews,—saying perhaps a 
little too much on his services to the Roman Catholics, though 
he did lose his seat in Huntingdonshire on their behalf, con- 
sidering that he afterwards wrote the ‘‘ Durham Letter,” and passed 
the futile Ecclesiastical Titles Act, which had subsequently to be 
repealed. But the interesting part of Lord Granville’s speech 
was his reminiscence of Lord John’s oratory and private con- 
versation. Lord John was dull in opening a debate and in 
preliminary statement, but no man was ever more effective in 
reply, “when languid Johnny glowed to glorious John.” Lord 
Granville gave an instance of his retort on a Conservative Baronet 
who had abandoned his formerly Liberal opinions, and had 
taunted him with the “‘ cant of patriotism.” That was, no doubt, 
said Lord John, bad enough ; there was only one thing worse, but 
that was the “re-cant of patriotism,”—which of course brought 
down the House. Asa talker, Lord John was one of the most 
agreeable in the world, full of pointed anecdote, not brought in 
for the purpose of telling the story, but really illustrative and 
appropriate to the subject in discussion. Lord Granville never 
talked with him without hearing a few such living and fresh illus- 
trations of the points discussed. This is remarkable, as Lord 
Russell's speeches had very little life of this kind in them, though 
plenty of vigour and thrust in reply. Lord Granville quoted Lord 
Russell's last words on himself, uttered on the last day he was 
able to talk with his family, ‘I have made mistakes, but in all I 
did my object was the public good,” and declared those words to 
be the best epitaph that could be written on Lord Russell’s 
public life, which we doubt. It is a good, but a dim epitaph. 





The report, by Mr. Consul-General Fawcett, upon the murder 
of Mr. Ogle, Times’ correspondent at Volo, has been presented 
to Parliament, and republished by the Times without comment. 
It is briefly that Mr, Ogle was extremely imprudent, joined the 
insurgents, and after the battle of 28th March, at Macrinitza, was 
slain by the soldiers following up their victory. Mr. Fawcett thinks 
there is no truth in the story of the assassination, and intimates 
that in any other country Mr. Ogle would have been shot as a spy. 
It 18 Scarcely probable that Mr. Ogle’s friends will be satisfied 
With this story, which they believe to be contradicted by the facts 
that a letter was received from Mr. Ogle written after the battle, 


and that he was seen alive after it near Volo. Of course no 
evidence of assassination was forthcoming, for Volo is Turkish, 
and a Pasha was on the Commission, and Greeks, unhappily, quite 
understand the Hindoo proverb, “ When in the water, don’t 
quarrel with the alligator.” 





Bishops are already flocking to London for the Pan-Anglican 
Synod, which is to commence on Tuesday week, July 2nd. We 
do not know what will come of that meeting, but a proposal of 
a somewhat grandiose description has already been broached 
that the Bishops present should recognise the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as patriarch of the Anglican Communion; that the 
Synod should then constitute itself a patriarchal Synod or Council, 
and constitute itself in three standing Committees,—one to deal 
with the canons enacted in Provincial Synods, another to deal 
with the Ecclesiastical judgments delivered in the various 
tribunals; anda third to deal with the best means of Church 
extension. All the decisions of the Committees will be valid till 
the meeting of the next General Synod, when they will be con- 
firmed or repudiated. The Guardian, commenting on the plan, 
very wisely suggests that so vigorous an organisation could imme- 
diately begin to use the most powerful weapon in the hands of such 
organisations, excommunication ; and that directly this was used, 
the State would step in,—at least, as regards the Established 
Church in England,—and check such proceedings very firmly. 
The scheme is a grand one, but its real tendency is towards 
dogmatic exclusiveness, and therefore towards Disestablishment. 





The House of Commons, on Monday, came to a vote of some 
importance. The Bill before it was only a local Bill, allowing a 
tramway company to use steam ; but it brought down a very full 
House, and the discussion turned entirely on the general pro- 
priety of the use of steam-engines on tramways. Hitherto 
Members have been decidedly in favour of horses, but the report 
of the Committee of 1877 seems to have changed many opinions. 
Mr. Arthur Peel strongly advocated the Bill, as did Admiral 
Egerton ; it was supported by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and passed by 216 to 119,—a majority of 97. The speed allowed 
is not to exceed ten miles an hour in the country, and eight in 
town, which is two miles too high in each case ; but the vote may 
yet be found to have been an enormous boon to the iron trade. 
Steam tramways, properly managed, would be supplementary 
railways. 


The Lancashire strike has ended in the complete victory of the 
masters, the men returning to their work at the reduction of 10 
percent. The immediate causes of the surrender are stated by 
the Weavers’ Committee to have been the exhaustion of the 
benefit societies, and the feeling created by the riots. They 
ascribe the violence committed to the dregs of society, but ina 
very manly and striking address to the workpeople declare that 
the masters, with their houses sacked and their property de- 
stroyed, could not be expected to become more reasonable. They 
allege that the maintenance of the people on strike would require 
£3,500 per week, and repeat that the cause of distress is over- 
production, which has been checked by the stoppage. They 
expect, if the purchasing power of the working-classes is not 
enhanced and raw cotton made cheaper, to see a crisis as severe 
as that produced by the American war. They believe that the 
masters will never again, after this lesson, ignore the just claims 
of the workmen. 


The Committee of the House of Commons on Public Business 
have presented a “first Report,” and a very grotesque document 
it is. The Committee recommend that whenever a Member has 
been twice formally declared by the Speaker to be out of order, 
or abusing the Rules of the House, the Speaker shall propose that 
‘such Member be suspended from his duties during the remainder 
of that day’s sitting of the House.” What will an Obstructive 
care about that? After occupying at least an hour’s time in 
taking a division, and wrangling as to his right to speak, he will 
quietly pass the word to the nearest Home-ruler, who will repeat 
the whole process. Five or six men will thus stop all business 
for the evening. The mischief, whenever it is determined to stop 
it,—and at present, we believe the Government rather likes it, as 
an excuse for neglecting legislation,—will require much more 
drastic measures, the easiest and fairest being expulsion, which 
falls only on the guilty, and does not infringe the liberty of the 
whole House. 





Consols were on Friday 953 to 95}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


HERE has never been a moment during these two years 
when it was more necessary for English Liberals, and 
indeed, for all reasonable politicians, to keep their heads cool 
and their hearts free from the exultations and rancours which 
disturb the judgment. We are not out of the wood yet. On 
the surface of things, it would seem that Lord Beaconsfield, 
influenced either by the Cabinet, or by some views on Asiatic 
Turkey, or by causes as yet unrevealed, has agreed to a 
compromise with Russia, by which the Treaty of San 
Stefano, though injured in one or two provisions, is 
substantially maintained, or rather is made better for 
Russian interests. Under the Agreement furnished to the 
Globe, Bulgaria is divided into two halves, each of them so 
weak that they must rely upon Russia for protection, and both 
deprived of the entrance to the Augean which would have 
enabled the Bulgarians to enter into a close alliance with 
Great Britain and Greece. We could have landed troops 
there in five days from Malta on any emergency, but Lord 
Beaconsfield, to gain the applause of the foolish politicians 
who think that humiliation to Russia means strength 
to England, has thrown away the splendid position we must 
under the Treaty have enjoyed. But with that grand exception, 
the Agreement, if carried out, would, like the Treaty of San 
Stefano, prepare the way for a great and beneficial change in 
the Turkish Empire. The Sultan’s authority over the 
European provinces would be so limited that their claim to 
independence would, in any happy conjunction of events, seem 
irresistible, and at all events could not be resisted. The 
Ottoman Power would not be ended in Europe as it ought to 
be, that is, at once and finally, but it would be so reduced that 
its extinction would be a mere question of time. It would 
be weakened also in Asia, for Kars would be gone, and the 
Sultan would be visible to his Asiatic subjects as a 
defeated man, unable to keep his hold over the heritage of 
Islam. 

This, we say, is, on the surface, the state of affairs, The 
Agreement, taken by itself, would produce these results, and of 
the genuineness of the Agreement no serious politician enter- 
tains a doubt. The Duke of Richmond and Sir Stafford 
Northcote tried very hard in Parliament to avoid the necessity 
of admitting the truth, but they also avoided the direct denial 
with which, if it were not true, they would have at once put 
down all impertinent questioning. The Agreement, drawn with 
a certain solemnity of form as a binding memorandum, exists, 
and as it exists we are not surprised either at the pleasure 
of Liberals or the despairing rage of the Mahommedan 
party. The Liberals see many provinces rescued from 
Turkey, though not enough; and the Mahommedans see 
that their clients get nothing, and that their pans over 
Lord Beaconsfield’s chivalrous devotion to the sanctity of 
Treaties are almost as ridiculous as their music-hall war- 
chants. Pleasure and chagrin are, therefore, quite natural, 
and we only wish we could feel quite certain that they were 
not a little premature. But we are not confident upon that 
point. As we read the situation, Lord Beaconsfield has acceded 
to the Agreement with great unwillingness, and only upon 
conditions, made probably with his own Cabinet as well as with 
Foreign Powers, which are only vaguely known, or rather are un- 
known, which Europe may not approve, and which the English 
people may, in the last resort, reject. An English protectorate 
of Turkey, even in the form in which alone Liberals could con- 
sent to discuss it, that is, a Protectorate beneath which the 
Sultan would be a Grand Mogul ruled always by an English 


Resident, is a very serious matter, and some such Protectorate | 





Russian Army and the British Fleet to Constantinople—remaing 
as before, and just enough has been done for Greece to 
Greece and Turkey alike restive, without giving either of the 
a strong motive for acquiescence. ” 

Of course if the British Government and that of Russia haye 
come to a solid understanding, all these difficulties, except theone 
of the future British position in Asia, can easily be got over, Lord 
Beaconsfield and Prince Gortschakoff have only to desire an accord 
heartily, and all difficulties, including Turkish obstinacy, will 
rapidly disappear. No resistance to the two Powers if united 
is possible, unless Germany is on the side of resistance and 
Germany has no possible interest in resisting. Her Government 
evidently desires peace, and without her full consent Austria 
cannot stir alone, even if she wished; and the notion of the 
Hapsburgs, in alliance with Turkey, crushing the wishes of their 
own Slav subjects seems to us absurd. But we seek in yain 
for any evidence of a cordial agreement, or indeed agree- 
ment of any kind. We distrust profoundly all the specific 
statements of the correspondents as to the details of 
negotiation, but they can hardly be all in error, and all 
in error in the same way, as to the general drift of affairs, 
and they all unite in saying that “the Congress dines, but 
does not march.” According to one authority, it is all Lord 
Beaconsfield, who is asserting everywhere that Turkey must be 
maintained. According to another, it is all Austria, which jg 
frightened and sulky at the turn things have taken. According 
to a third, it is all the Czar, who insists on everything being 
sent to him for his previous approval ; and all these may be 
wrong. But of the general impression that there is a hitch 
somewhere there can be little doubt, and a hitch may be fatal 
to the Agreement. No doubt such hitches have occurred 
before in the history of Congresses. The regular course 
indeed of those assemblages is utter confusion for a few days, 
each Plenipotentiary trying his strength and endeavouring 
to ascertain the weakness of his opponents; then a violent 
melée of opinions, protests, and proposals; and then, under the 
influence of some strong man, or of some unexpected event, 
a compromise hit on, accepted, and carried out. We do not 
want to croak ; and a sudden resolution in the German Cabinet, 
or a new idea in Lord Beaconsfield’s mind, or an explosion in 
Constantinople, may bring about the necessary accord, which 
does not require friendliness among the Plenipotentiaries any 
more than a compromise in a law-suit requires friendliness 
among lawyers. Still the accord is not secured, and any 
emotion, in the minds either of Liberals or of the friends of 
Turkey, based upon a belief that all is settled, is premature or 
ill-advised. We think, on the balance of evidence, that 
accord will arrive, because we think that Lord Beaconsfield is 
attracted by some Asiatic design, and that the Sovereigns of 
Eastern Europe are seriously moved by internal troubles; but we 
cannot feel, and therefore will not express, the certainty which, 
whether regretful or joyous, seems to have come over the country, 
Lord Beaconsfield is like Napoleon IIT. in more respects than 
one, and among others in the respect Tennyson sang about, 
and until he is back again, and back again with some 
arrangement which he can represent as victory, every- 
body may be living in a fools’ paradise of placid ex- 
pectation. The Plenipotentiaries of Europe have been brought 
together in Berlin ; but the settlement of the Eastern Question, 
even for the moment, will not, we fear, be effected in ten days. 
If it is effected before the winter, and upon bases which allow 
a reasonable hope that the Christians of Turkey will thence- 
forward be free from the attacks of Bashi-Bazouks, we shall 
congratulate the country upon a great escape. 





MR. ROEBUCK AT SHEFFIELD. 


N Mr. Roebuck’s speech at Sheffield, on Monday, he made it the 
great critical question of the occasion whether or not he was 


is understood to be a vital part of the Agreement, without | the man he was five-and-forty years before. No one who reads 
which it may be overthrown. This is one great difficulty in| his speech will doubt it for a moment. Personal identity 
the way of a final arrangement, and there are a dozen others. | could hardly be more clearly established. Whatever side Mr. 
The Agreement does not bind Congress, and there are Powers | Roebuck has taken,—and while in early life he was generally 


in Congress who want stipulations for themselves, and who, if 
England gives them moral support, may refuse their adhesion, 


on the right side, in later life he has been almost uniformly 
on the wrong,—there has always been a much clearer 


and throw all negotiation into confusion. The burning ques- | principle of personal identity in all he said and did than any 
tion of the Bulgarian fortresses is not formally settled under the | Vibration of this kind could compensate. He has never doubted 
Agreement. The still more dangerous question of the Russian | but that “I, John Arthur Roebuck,” as he fondly loves to empha- 


occupation is avowedly left open. 


The future position of | sise it, am always right ; that his words are the words of truth, 


South Bulgaria is defined in the vaguest style, and admits of | and that truth is an abstract form of John Arthur Roebuck ; 
the province being as independent as the Canadian Dominion, | that egotism is justifiable in him, because egotism in him is 
or as completely dependent as the Mauritius or Trini-| only a specially keen and brilliant kind of truth-telling ; that, 
dad, The “ military question,”—the contiguity, that is, of the | again, John Arthur Roebuck is the perfect representative of the 
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: : when he speaks and condemns the 
English &* ne him, and aoe the Whigs too. 
— wavisllens which were always so deep-rooted in him, 
ee be said to be his essence. They were in him five- 
that they msy d they are in him still. It is true that 

d-forty years ago, an y ~ 
~e has changed much since then. Then he believed that the 
Salen were to be condemned for not being Radical enough. 

e he has believed that they are to be condemned for 
Recen rd too Radical. Formerly he hated slavery, latterly he 
— a4 with the slave-owners. Formerly he was in favour 
rr onl latterly he put all the difficulties he could in the way 
of Reform, Formerly he thought State Churches, and especially 
the State Church of a small minority, 2 great evil ; latterly he 
was totally opposed to the abolition of the most unjust State 
Church in the world, the State Church of a handful of Irish 
Protestants in Ireland. In early days he was in favour of 
suppressed nationalities. In later days he has been the 

“3 ist of Austria’s rule in Italy, and the bitter denouncer 

of the French war of liberation for Italy. Formerly 
he was an admirer of the American Republic. In later 
days he has been the fiercest denouncer of the United States. 
Formerly he was the most envenomed antagonist of Mr. Disraeli ; 
in these last days, he has become his most unqualified and most 
absurd panegyrist. But all these differences of view between 
his earlier and his later days are nothing at all, to the predomi- 
nant identity of essence which underlies this remarkable person- 
ality. Four things have never varied in Mr. Roebuck ;—his 
acrimony, his egotism, his belief that he is the most concrete 
attainable form of political truth, and his belief that he is 
the most perfect impersonation of the English nation. With 
these four characteristics absolutely unchanged, the rapidly 
changing beliefs which they survive, only serve to bring the 
former out in stronger relief. When we find a man who has 
been a Radical of the Radicals, turning a Tory of the Tories, 
and yet still regarding himself as the same voice of truth as 
before; when we find a man who was the keenest of 
Republicans becoming the severest of censors of the United 
States, and holding himself the perfect expression of the mind 
of England in both attitudes alike,—it is impossible not to 
admit his personal identity as all the more remarkably 
evidenced by the complete indifference to superficial difficulties 
which makes him shout on the one side, as he once shouted 
on the other,—“ Listen to the voice of John Arthur Roebuck, 
for his is the voice of England, and his are the lips of 
Truth,” 

Thus he said in 1868,—* Those people who dislike truth dis- 
like me, and the friends of truth are my friends.” If he had been 
a political Messiah, he could not have used stronger language, 
but he holds much the same language still. “The words I 
have uttered are the words of truth,” “ they have gone straight 
like an arrow to its object, and like that arrow, they have stuck 
where they struck,” was the refrain of the speech of Monday 
last. The “ moral of his tale,” as he himself told the people 
of Sheffield thirteen years ago, was that he was the man known 
as “ thoroughly representing the people of England and Wales,” 
—and it was just the same on Monday. The reason why it 
was essential for him to stand again for Sheffield, was that 
“ England’s power stretches from one Pole to the other, and 
around the whole Equator ;” that “the interests of England 
are the interests of the world,” and that Mr. Roebuck is the man 
who represents truly the interests of England and the world. 
And his egotism is the same as ever. In 1863 he brought over 
a cock-and-bull story of a message from the Emperor of the 
French, sent through himself, to the House of Commons, com- 
plaining of the way in which a despatch of the Emperor’s con- 
cerning the recognition of the Southern States had been treated 
by the British Government of the day,in communicating it to the 
Government of the United States. In 1878, though he has no 
such magnificent duty of fancy ambassador to discharge, he re- 
presents himself as throwing his egis over Lord Beaconsfield— 
almost as the saviour of Lord Beaconsfield—in an hour of 
extreme peril. ‘ When other men shrank frem Lord Beacons- 
field and feared to express their opinions, I spoke out, and for 
that reason I am violently abused. I always say that the 
whipped dog howls, and those who thus vituperate me see that | 
what I have done has struck home.” Clearly, Mr. Roebuck 
regards himself as having saved Lord Beaconsfield from general 
execration. But the occasion was as mythical as that on 
which he received Napoleon ITI.’s authority to complain to | 
the House of Commons about the way in which the British | 
Government had treated a despatch of his. No one knows 
anything about this matter, just as no one but Mr. Roebuck 


that Lord Beaconsfield has never been in any need of Mr. 
Roebuck’s help; that he has always had a good deal more 
than his proper party majority to support him; and that if 
Mr. Roebuck has added one to the majority, it is as much as he 
has added. And his acrimony is the same as ever. In 1864 
he said that Lord Russell's remonstrances with the United 
States and Germany were like “the screaming of a cockatoo, 
or the scolding of an angry woman.” Now he describes Lord 
Derby’s resignation in terms even more morally insulting. 
“ When the world,” he says, “ was hung in the balance between 
England and Russia,”—an historical date not very clear in its 
denotation, were it not for the event which he connects with 
it,—* then Lord Derby took the occasion to desert his country. 
I recollect a passage in Dalrymple’s ‘ Memoirs of Great Britain’ 
which accurately describes my feeling on that occasion, He 
wrote that when, upon searching the archives of France, he 
found that Russell and Sydney had taken money from 
France, he felt as if he had been told that his son 
had turned his back on the day of battle. So I say; 
when I heard that Lord Derby had deserted his friend, 
his old friend,—Mr. Disraeli,—in the painful crisis of his 
country’s fate, I felt as if my son had turned his back on the 
day of battle. I say this; I think I am justified in saying it ; 
and I believe that posterity, which will read what I am now 
saying, will believe that what I have said have been the words 
of truth.” It is certainly improbable, we should think, that 
posterity will read Mr. Roebuck’s nonsense at Sheffield at all. 
But if it does, it will only argue from it that Sheffield at 
the time was represented by a very foolish and heady egotist, 
who knew so little of political life as to imagine that Lord 
Derby's retirement from a successful Cabinet, commanding 
great majorities in both Houses, was an act not of high and 
pure political principle, but of disgraceful personal cowardice. 
But still one cannot but morally identify the man who called 
Lord Russell a cockatoo and a scold in 1864, with the man 
who describes Lord Derby as he would describe a coward, in 
1878. 

We quite agree, then, that Mr. Roebuck is the same man he 
was. We do not think that age has in any way impaired his 
faculties, It has left his whimsical egotism just what it was; 
his violent and unreasonable antipathies wholly unaffected ; 
his conception that truth speaks and has always spoken by his 
lips, even when he praises what he formerly condemned, prc- 
cisely the same; his profound conviction that England and 
Wales has no representative man at all to compare with Mr. 
Roebuck, entirely unaltered. We have no doubt that the short 
political exhortation which he composed in 1869,—* Beware of 
Trades Unions; beware of Ireland; beware of the United States; 
and beware of Mr, Gladstone,”—would still be pronounced 
by him with all the old fervour, though he would now add to 
it at least these three further exhortations, —*“ Beware of Russia ; 
beware of Lord Derby ; and believe with your whole hearts in 
the Earl of Beaconsfield.” But though there is this inner 
consistency in Mr, Roebuck beneath all the extraordinary 
gyraties of his external creed, we cannot say that we think 
that Sheffield would choose wisely in choosing him again. 
Mr. Disraeli, after one of Mr. Roebuck’s venomous attacks, once 
summed up his antagonist’s chief qualities as “ melodramatic 
malignity and Sadler’s-Wells sarcasm,” and it would be 
difficult to describe them better even now. Such qualities 
are not those most desirable in the representative of 
a vast constituency like Sheffield. A man who has been 
the apologist of Austria as against Italy, the apologist 
of the Slave States as against the Free North, the 
apologist of Turkey against Russia, is not a wise adviser 
on foreign politics. A man who put all the obstacles he 
could in the way of the Liberal Reform Bill of 1866, and in 
the way of the Liberal amendments on the Conservative Re- 
form Bill of 1867, is not a wise adviser on home policy. <A 
man who has always been the bitter assailant of the Press, so 
that he once fought a very foolish duel with the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, is not a wise adviser in social matters. <A 
man who steadily assailed Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone, 
and is now the panegyrist of Lord Beaconsfield,—whom 
he once attacked in his most venomous manner,—is not 
a wise adviser in the selection of Ministers. A man who is 
always encouraging England to regard herself as the equivalent 
of the world, and to think of no interests in comparison with 
her own, is not a wise adviser in patriotic matters. And a 
man who, in spite of all his blunders, follies, and caprices, be- 
lieves so absolutely and unhesitatingly in himself, is not, and 
cannot be, a wise adviser in any matter at all, 








knew anything about that matter. To all the world, it seems 
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VEFYK PASHA ON ASIA AND EUROPE. 


NGLISHMEN are often surprised at the preference which 
many Orientals display, and which most, we think, feel 
at heart, for their own life over the life of Europe. The 
latter seems to them so much more varied, so much more 
interesting, so much fuller both of change and of incident, 
that they can hardly understand how a man who has tasted 
both can deliberately prefer the former. They think that to 
bring Orientals to Europe is to make them European, to con- 
vinee them that “ civilisation” is a pleasing ideal, to plant in 
their minds discontent with their own inferior method of life. 
They expect Asiatics, even if not converted by Europe, to 
enjoy its life as Americans do, or rather, to absorb its ideas as 
Greeks—who always seem slightly Asiatic to Englishmen, but 
who are au fond intensely European, though not Teutonic— 
usually do. The fact that there are Orientals who, having 
tried both, prefer their own method of life, with all its un- 
certainties and fears and defects of “ civilisation,” puzzles 
them beyond measure, and is usually set down to the influence 
of polygamy, which exists, no doubt, but not to the degree 
commonly supposed. There is another influence which has, 
we believe, much more effect on Orientals in good position— 
and few others try Europe—and that is the absence of a certain 
form of social pressure necessitating an endless taking of trouble. 
Not only the mental atmosphere, but the social life of Europe 
are based upon the idea that a man who wishes for a pleasant 
life will show energy in its pursuit, will take endless small 
trouble, will not feel an exertion of mind or will, any more than 
the piston of a steam-engine feels rising or falling. That, 
however, is not the basis of society in Asia, where the root- 
idea is that those who have not to live by labour are to enjoy 
a certain exemption from worry, to do as they please, and not as 
other folks please, and while respecting certain immutable, but 
few and definite laws, such as that which from the Balkan to 
Pekin enforces, though in degrees of wide divergence, the se- 
clusion of women, are to be released in great measure from the 
atmospheric pressure of opinion. The Oriental is, whatever his 
grade, to be in a way independent, released from small obliga- 
tions left “free” in a sense explained below. This idea, carried 
out as it is in daily life, produces many of the least intelligible 
phenomena of Asiatic society,—the democratic equality of all 
men, which is so singularly combined with readiness to endure 
and to inflict oppression ; the absence of mauvaise honte, which 
is the secret of the much-admired “ manner ” of most Asiatics, 
and which is found, too, for the same reason, in some classes of 
Americans ; and the sense of ease always perceptible in a better- 
class Oriental at home, and always puzzling to the European, 
who thinks he knows facts which should make his interlocutor 
uneasy. In the new and very charming book in which Mrs. 
Simpson has collected her father’s conversations with great 
Frenchmen, there occurs a very striking and in its way attrac- 
tive statement of the difference, so far as it affects the mere 
details of daily life. Mr. Senior who, though at home regarded 
as a rather hard official—he was hard, too, intellectually, the 
quality peeping out perpetually in these conversations—was 
in society, and especially in foreign society, the most sympa- 
thetic of men, and could by some rare talent coax the most 
different of mankind into revealing their real opinions, had in 
1860 a long talk with Vefyk Pasha, then Minister at Paris, 
recently, we believe, the man who presided over the Ottoman 
Assembly. He said of Paris :— 


* What I complain of is the mode of life. I am oppressed not by the 
official duties—they are easy, Turkey has few affairs—but by the social 
ones. I have had to write fifteen notes this morning, all about trifles, 
In Turkey life is sans géne; if a man calls on you he does not leave a 
card; if he sends you a nosegay he does not expect a letter of thanks ; 
if he invites you be does not require an answer. There are no engage- 
ments to be remembered and fulfilled a fortnight afterwards. When 
you wish to see a friend, you know that he dines at sunset; you get 
into your caique, and row down to him through the finest scenery in the 
world. You tind him in his garden, smoke a chibouque, talk or remain 
silent as you like; dine, and return. If you wish to see a Minister you 
go to his office; you are not interfered with, or even announced; 
you lift the curtain of his audience-room, sit by him on_ his 
divan, smoke your pipe, tell your story, get his answer, and have 
finished your business in the time which it takes here to make an 
appointment—in half the time that you waste here in an antechamber. 
There is no dressing for dinners or for evening parties ; evening parties, 
indeed, do not exist. There are no letters to receive or to answer. 
Thore is no post-hour to be remembered and waited for, for there is no 
post, Life glides away without trouble. Here everything is trouble- 
some. All enjoyment is destroyed by the forms and ceremonies and 
elaborate regulations which are intended, I suppose, to increase it or to 
protect it. My Liberal friends here complain of the want of political 
liberty. What I complain of is the want of social liberty ; it is far the 
more important. Few people suffer from tho despotism of a Govern- 
ment, and those suffer only occasionally. Bat this social despotism, 








this despotism of salons, this code of arbitrary little reglements, obe 
Sanveab aolareaeet and exigencies, affects everybody, and every 
Mark the idea which underlies that complaint, and remember 
that it extends to every department of life, and you catch, ag 
no book can teach you, one of the secrets of the Asiatic mods 
of living, and its charm for Asiatics. You are in slippers, not 
in shoes ; in a dressing-gown, not in a dress-coat. The wa 
which we think duties they think worries,—at once odie 
of unrest, and needless obligations imposed on life to make it 
tiresome. When observances are imposed by religion, that ig 
another matter; but except by religion or superior power. the 
will ought to be unrestrained. They feel that life undse 
a routine of duties, obligations, observances, is life only to 
be endured under coercion, is life needlessly made miserable 
Or rather, to use an illustration many of our readers will 
understand better, they feel the European scheme of life ag 
men who are by nature idle, or who have always been masters 
of their own time, feel monotonous daily work, as if that alone 
by itself took the sweetness out of life. They do not, for ex- 
ample, want servants, as Englishmen do, invisibly working the 
household machine, and keeping everything to-day as it was 
yesterday, but want personal attendants, always visible, always 
at hand, always saving them from minute trouble and effort. The 
feeling is not exactly indolence, though it looks so like it, and 
though it has, in the course of ages passed in climates where 
exertion is also effort, become mixed up with it ; but rather, ag 
Vefyk Pasha says, a form of the liking for liberty, or the 
desire for the gratification in details of the strong self-wil] 
which gives to all Asiatics without exception some character. 
istics of spoiled children. They do not want to dine out when 
they are asked, but to dine out when they wish, and the mere 
notion that if they dine out and have the whim to be silent 
they may not be silent, is fatiguing. Life, to be delightful, 
must be always afternoon, and afternoon in holiday. Unfortu- 
nately for themselves, Asiaties carry this spirit, which, if con- 
fined to social arrangements, might produce nothing worse than 
simplicity, into serious life, and apart altogether from bad 
morale, which we are not now discussing, allow a defect of 
temperament to ruin administration. They will not, under 
any provocation, burden themselves with a sustained habit of 
taking trouble. You might as well ask lazzaroni to behave 
like Prussian “ Beamten.” They issue orders, and punish terribly 
if they are not obeyed, but that is their only notion of securing 
obedience. As to “hunting the order down” to its execu- 
tion, they would not accept life at the price of such a duty. 
Nothing can be funnier than a contrast which happens to be 
drawn in this book between Thiers’s idea on this matter and 
Vefyk Pasha’s. We have given the Turk’s, here is the 
Frenchman’s :— 

“ T used constantly to find my orders forgotten, or neglected, or mis- 
interpreted. As I have often said to you, men are naturally idle, false, 
and timid; menteurs, laches, paresseux. Whenever I found that an 
employé supposed that because an order had been given, it had been exe- 
cuted, or that because he had been told a thing, it was true, I gave him 
up as an imbecile. Bonaparte nearly lost the battle of Marengo by sup- 
posing that the Austrians had no bridge over the Bormida. Three Gene- 
rals assured him that they had carefully examined the river, and that 
there was none. It turned out that there were two, and our army was 
surprised. When I was preparing for war in 1840, I sat every day for 
eight hours with the Ministers of War, of Marine, and of the Interior. 
I always began by ascertaining the state of execution of our previous 
determinations. I never trusted to any assurances, if better evidence 
could be produced. If I was told that letters had been despatched, I 
required a certificate from the clerk who had posted them or delivered 
them to the courier. If answers had been received, I required their 
production. I punished inexorably every negligence, and even every 
delay. I kept my colleagues and my bureaux at work all day, and 
almost all night. We were all of us half-killed. Such a tension of 
mind wearies more than the hardest bodily work. At night my 
servants undressed me, took me by the feet and shoulders and 
placed me in my bed, and I lay there like a corpse till the morning. 
Even my dreams, when I dreamt, were administrative.” 


No Asiatic not an exceptional man will do that, yet in Asia it 
is five times as necessary as in Europe, because the sub- 
ordinates, besides the regular desire not to work over-much, 
of which Thiers complained, feel the overwhelming desire for 
that which Vefyk Pasha called “ liberty,”—a life not burdened 
with peremptory but “trifling” duties. They want to be 
“ gentlemen,” as the poor often understand the word,—that is, 
men released from imperative necessities. One-half the weak- 
ness of every Oriental Government—we do not mean one-ha 

the oppression, that has a different origin—arises from the 
impossibility of finding men who will act as Thiers did, or of 
supplying the absence of the lacking spirit either by regula- 
tions or by punishments, An Oriental household can be well 
ordered in its way, but as to making it a machine as perfect 
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: lf-acting as many European households 
nee — cago No eae and no reward will 
— a race in which this spirit is inborn, or into which it 
has cabeouls exact, punctual, or prompt. The Southern slave- 
holders tried it with negroes under the most favourable cir- 

mstances, and failed ; and no European that we can recollect 
. ever thoroughly succeeded. That which can be neglected 
is neglected, not from a wish that it should not be done, but 
from a detestation of the fatigue of doing it at an inopportune 
moment,—that is, at any moment when doing it would break 
up the sense of the pleasant ease of afternoon, which, in the 
Asiatic ideal, should constitute the whole of life. Of course, 
with that temper come its correlatives, indifference about 
d wrong—for if you are not indifferent, the afternoon 
ng broken—and a callousness as to what happens 
to anybody, if the restful egse do but remain undisturbed. 
Charles II., as described by Macaulay, had the temperament 
to perfection, would, in fact, have been the most perfect speci- 
men of the Oriental, but that having a trace of Scotland in 
his blood, he was liable to the curse from which the Asiatic 
is usually free,—the mental low fever for which we have 
adopted the word ennui. ; : ; 

We dare say we have failed in making this temperament 
and its tendencies as visible to our readers as it is to ourselves, 
but it is the peculiarity which makes those Englishmen who 
best like the East despair most of administrative reform. 


right an ‘ 
is always bel 





They know that a certain rigour will produce honesty, that 


oppression can be checked by giving certain power of resist- | 
ance, and that Asiatics who wish well can be discovered, but | Delagoa Bay affair—always refuses to concede. 


far from its being natural, it may safely be said that to any 
other people but the English, Hanover would have seemed a 
most precious possession. Its Elector-Kings were always most 
anxious to draw the bonds between the Electorate and the King- 
dom closer, and so far from neglecting Britain for Hanover, neg- 
lected Hanover for Britain, in a way that only Germans, and 
Germans of the pre-national age, would have endured. They 
seldom went there, they governed through Viceroys, and they 
spent their Hanoverian income in Great Britain. The junction 
of the Crowns gave Britain the possibility of an immense posi- 
tion on the Continent, a free entry for its troops to points 
whence they could protect Holland, Belgium, and Denmark, 
menace Prussia, and exercise a direct influence over the policy 
of Southern Germany. All that we obtain by our alliance 
with Belgium was secured in a much greater degree by our 
connection with Hanover, with this additional advantage, that 
Hanover could lend us, without loss of self-respect, the aid of 
thirty thousand of the best troops in the world. It was worth, 
in a military sense, half-a-dozen Indias, and it might in 1815, 
when England was irresistible, have been considerably enl 

Nor was it in any way lost when the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria once more, after a hundred and twenty-three years of 
mingled existence, divided the two Crowns. The Ki 
of Hanover was still a member of the English Roy 
family, and would still have been only too willing to regard 
himself as a British Prince, and purchase support by a sub- 
ordination of policy such as Portugal, when anxious for assist- 
ance, always promises, and in ordinary times—as witness the 
The disjunc- 


they know also that all this will not produce an effective | tion of the Crowns need never have been noticed, if the British 
governing machine without the Western power of taking trouble | people had cared that Hanover should be theirs. So excellent, 


perpetually. That is what first of all makes them ery out for, 


“ European assistance” in every department, and praise 
Asiatic rulers in proportion to their readiness to take European 
advice. They know—Sir Henry Layard, for instance, knows— 
that besides the readiness to take bribes, and the religious arro- 
gance, and the sensuality, the reformers have to contend with 
the desire for the “afternoon life,” which, in the ruler, produces 
cruelty, because only cruelty can get him his way without 
endless trouble, and, in his subordinate, neglect. They know 





that an Oriental regiment will uninspected go to pieces, 
because the officers want to avoid the harass of details; thata 
Department will get to a dead-lock, because nobody will worry 
like Thiers; that a province will grow discontented, because 
nobody will search into harassing, trivial complaints. They 
know, in fact, that civilisation cannot be kept up if life all the 
while is to be always afternoon; and that an Asiatic is like an 
average aristocrat, and regards that afternoon as the summum 
bonum, to which all else may expediently be sacrificed, and 
those who interfere with it as “‘ unaccountable, uncomfortable 
works of God.” The European is in Asia the man who will 
insist on his neighbour doing business just after dinner, and 
being exact when he is half-asleep, and being “ prompt” just 
when he wants to enjoy,—and he rules in Asia and is loved in 
Asia, accordingly. 





THE BURIAL OF HANOVER. 


LS ieopep in history is more strange, though it seems to 

us all so natural, than the quiet, persistent, immovable 
refusal of the English people, a refusal continued through 
seven generations, to care anything about Hanover. Five suc- 
cessive Kings, one of whom was among the most popular of 
English Sovereigns, had it most nearly at their hearts that their 
English subjects should care. Ministry after Ministry accepted 








the Sovereign’s view, and either did care, or made believe to 
care so much that they fought, and wrote despatches, and 
intrigued for the sake of Hanover. 

tinent emerged from the deluge under which all landmarks: 
had been lost, the English Envoy—in terms which we shall know 
one day, when the secret archives of Hanover see the light, 
in that history of Hanover under English Kings, which we | 
recommend to the next historian in want of a subject—de- | 
manded the restoration of Hanover as a first article in his claims, | 
and it was granted, but still the English people paid to the | 
little kingdom no attention. They did not visit it, they did 
not study it, they did not recollect it, or recollected it only | 
with a dislike which, if faint, was so real that to be a Hano- | 
verian was to be in this country, in popular opinion, dis- 
qualified for royal favour. So universal and so deep-seated 
was the feeling, that people thought it quite natural, and still 
think it so, never inquired into its origin, and refused | 
altogether to discuss argaments on the opposite side. Yet 80 | 


When, in 1815, the Con- | 


indeed, was the position, that Continental statesmen never 
quite believed in English feeling on the subject, treated the 
Britannic character of Hanover as a factor in European politics, 
and up to the moment of its extinction half believed that the 
kingdom would be saved by British interference. The British 
people, however, cared absolutely nothing about it. They 
were very sorry their Kings should be Continental rulers, they 
were very glad when they ceased to hold the double position, 
and after the separation of the Crowns they declined to think 
about Hanover at all, When the kingdom was extinguished, 
they were, on the whole, pleased. It must have been a very 
bitter pill for the Duke of Cambridge, who never forgot that 
he stood second in succession to the State; but no 
serious word of remonstrance was ever uttered in Parlia- 
ment, and we never remember to have read a com- 
plaint, except against the sequestration of George V.’s 
private fortune. The ex-King, whose title to his territories 
was ideally perfect, he reigning at once by “ right” and by 
consent, had even among Legitimists no English adherents, 
and when he died, M. de Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia seemed a 
more natural mourner at the preliminary funeral ceremony 
than the Prince of Wales. The Queen issued an order 
directing mourning to be worn for her cousin, and we are 
told that in a few London churches the order was 
obeyed ; but the majority of the people were entirely indif- 
ferent, and indeed ignorant that with Prince Ernest’s renuncia- 
tion of the Hanoverian throne a chapter of English history 
will end. Neither the antiquity of the House of Guelph—an 
antiquity which so attracted Gibbon that he wrote on it a 
monograph, now unjustly forgotten—nor the benefits it has 
accidentally conferred on Great Britain, nor the unrivalled 
chance of Continental influence which the union of the Crowns 
might have opened, have moved the sensible, stolid, unhistorical 
islanders to care one jot what became of the English branche 
cadette, Of all Englishmen of rank, the one who is to Eng- 
lishmen most shadowy is Prince Ernest of Cumberland, eldest 
male by German and French law of the English Royal House, 
We doubt if there are ten men in England who could say 
what this Prince is like, who ever bought his photograph, or 
who have the slightest idea why the Hanoverian Minister who 
wrote “For Sceptre and Crown,” holds him in such visible 
disdain, 

So complete, indeed, is the indifference, that we scarcely 
know why we touch the subject, unless it be from an interest 
in the little-noticed sides of history, which some of our readers 
may share with us; but as we have touched it, we may notice 
another point, the entire extinction as an effective force of the 
idea of Legitimacy. George V. had a much better title to 
Hanover than Henry V. has to France. The line is as old—having 
intermarried, Gibbon says, with that of Charlemagne—and 
though not seated in Hanover for more than five hundred years, it 
acquired the Duchy rightfully, and has the immense advantage 
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that it reigned up to the moment of its extinction with the 
full consent of its people, who even in émeute asked for a con- 
stitution, and not a déechéance. Nobody, not even Prince Bis- 
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| kill sheep or oxen, namely, in order to use them asmeat. The 
| mere suggestion is one which revolts the very body almost as 
much as it revolts the soul. Yet the dry official report says:—“ Ip 


marck, ever questioned the title of the family, or denied its | the earlier period of distress, the living fed u ° 

right to fight in 1866, or claimed to expel it on any | the dead ; next, the strong devoured the wan pecdpere ng 

other ground than that its expulsion was to the interest | general destitution has arrived at such a climax that : 

of the body of the German people. That argument devour those of their own flesh and blood. History “ida 

was sound, and was admitted not only by the Germans, | no record of so terrible and distressing a state of things ; cat 
, 


but by all Europeans; but in that argument, so accepted, is 
the knell of all dynastic claims. If the welfare of the people 
is the governing rule in the distribution of Thrones, then any 
throne may be abolished in the interest of that welfare, and 
as they themselves must be judges on the subject, they may 
expel their Kings without reproach. That Prussia con- 
quered Hanover is true. That it annexed Hanover, in 
the interest of all Germans, is also true. But if Prussia 
had the right to do this—which we do not dream of dis- 
puting—then, a fortiori, Germany herself, or any other 
independent State, has the right to do the same thing. That 
is not a doctrine fatal to Constitutional Kings, any more than 
to Presidents, for a King may reign by an informal, as well as 
a formal consent of his people, but it is a doctrine fatal to all 
those claims to be above consent which Kings have hitherto 
put forward. The extinction of Hanover, after 721 years of 
recognised and separate existence, because its continuance in 
independence was generally inconvenient, is the recognition in 
the most concrete and practical form of the right of peoples to 
organise themselves as they please, in utter disregard of any 
rights their Sovereigns may claim. The King of Hanover had 
committed no fault. Hanover as a State had refused no 
reasonable concession. There was no proof that the Prince 
Ernest or the Duke of Cambridge, if called to the throne, would 
not have signed any treaty necessary to the German Empire, 
and have assumed as regards that Empire the attitude of the 
Kings of Saxony or Bavaria. There was, in fact, no excuse 
for the bouleversement, except that while Hanover existed 
Prussia could not be strong, and that a strong Prussia 
was essential to the aspirations of the German people; 
and that excuse, which would justify any anti-royal 
revolution, seemed to the foremost of German Legitimists 
amply sufficient. It seems so also to Constitutionalists and 
Republicans, and it was well it should seem so; but then, if it 
is sufficient, where is the logical claim of Sovereigns against 
subjects? It is reduced to this,—that if subjects wish a 
throne to disappear, they must have the necessary force to 
bring it to the ground. We do not suppose the Hohenzollerns 
will ever regret the severe measure dealt out to the Guelphs. 
It was necessary to deal it, or to draw back from their appointed 
task; but a day may come when they may recollect it, and 
doubt whether Louis XIV. did not understarid kingcraft when 
he said, ‘Sovereigns should stand by one another.” They 
have learned a higher lesson, but whether it is one which will 
equally tend to their own prosperity is a question to be settled 
in the future, if it ever arrives, when Germany fulfils Heine’s 
prophecy, and the German Republic is born. It is not the 
farther off because the last Guelph was unattended to his 
grave by representatives of Germany, and was honoured in 
England only with an official and perfunctory mourning. 


THE CHINESE FAMINE IN SHANSL 


HE official news received from Shanghai this week, and 
dated the end of April, records the details of a famine 
such as even our horrible famines in India have never yet 
approached in horror. It is something to know that 
rain has fallen since this information was sent off, 
and that in four or five months’ time,—if anything can 
be done to abate the horrors in the interval,—the agony 
of the suffering may be over. But the rain itself can produce 
no result till the crops which it renders possible are reaped, 
and in the meantime, all the frightful incidents which we hear 
of in these coldly accurate Chinese Blue-books, must go on, 
except so far as they are prevented by Chinese or foreigners’ 
exertions, 

What these incidents are it would be almost needlessly 
startling to explain, were it not for the fact that, if we are rightly 
informed, every £1 which this country can send may prevent 
a murder of the most hideous kind,—a murder of relatives by 
relatives, to be followed by protracted cannibalism. Every 
£1 received from England, say the missionaries on the spot, 
may save a life. But to save a life is nothing in comparison 
with saving a parent from killing his children, or a child from 
killing his parents, for the same purposes for which they would 


if prompt measures of relief be not instituted, the whole regi 

“must become depopulated.” The Chinese authorities ag 
| selves assert that 5,000,000 of people had died either of the 
famine, or of the violence of those who wanted to avoid star- 
| vation for themselves. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Shansi 
Monseigneur Monagatta, completely confirms this frightful 
intelligence :—* Jusqu’h présent, l’on se contentait de manger 
ceux qui étaient déji morts, mais maintenant, l’on tue aussi les 
vivants pour les manger. Le mari mange sa femme ; les parents 
mangent leurs fils et leurs filles ; et & leur tour les enfants manygent 
leurs parents, comme l’on entend dire presque chaque jour.” 
And the ghastliness of this diabolic feast will not end with 
itself. What sort of memories will the population which has 
committed such horrors have in the time to come, when they 
are no longer necessary ? Can a man who has committed this 
horrible mixture of parricide or matricide and cannibalism 
calmly turn again to the decent work of life, as if he were 
not corrupt in all his limbs and all his memory too? 
Such sins are the origin of long trails of transmitted 
uncleanness, which threaten posterity as fearfully as they 
threaten the society in which they happen. Of course, we do 
not mean that in a society which is both heathen and possibly 
at least almost incapable of the finer affections, these hideous 
memories and associations «will transmit quite the same foul 
taint that they would in a Christian country. But allow what 
you will for this, and the prospect is still fearful enough, 
The man who cannot free himself from the memory of such 
unnatural crimes, which will appear to cleave to his very 
body as well as his soul, can never lead a quite natural life 
again, or even transmit to his children, if he should have 
them, a nature free from a certain strain of unnatural experience. 





It is not a subject to dwell on, but thus much must be said,— 
that infinitely more important than any attempt to relieve the 
physical suffering, is the attempt to break here and there 
through the chain of the unnatural ancestry to which the future 
population of the famine-struck provinces seems likely to look 
back. For that ancestry, indeed, it can hardly feel anything but 
loathing,—a horror not diminished by the reflection that 
nothing can free them from the pollution of such blood in 
their veins. The physical misery of starvation is little, 
compared with the moral misery of a race perpetuated by the 
authors of such unnatural crimes, and such hideous sacraments 
of despair. 

And money can do so much just now, not merely in preventing 
death, or crime that is worse than death, but in opening up the new 
communications, the absence of which is responsible for a great 
deal of the worst horror. The worst famine is in Shansi, to which 
the nearest point available for steamers is Tientsin, the point on 
the Pei-ho occupied by our troops when we were under the 
necessity of overawing the Government in the neighbouring 
capital of Pekin. From Tientsin to Tai-Yuen, the centre of 
the worst of the famine districts, the distance is only 
about 200 miles,—not further probably than from London to 
Leeds, but the roads are so bad, and go over mountains so high, 
that the relief party sent to help the famine-struck district took 
fifteen days to traverse them. Of course, nothing but beasts 
of burden can be used at present over these rough roads, across 
mountains of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in height, and yet 
this is the best avenue, apparently, by which food can 
reach the depopulated district. For a long time the 
Chinese Government have been spending all their spare 
money on Krupp guns, instead of on making these most 
necessary roads; but if a little European help could be 
obtained, the Government might now perhaps be shamed 
into making the roads necessary for taking the foreigners 
relief from the ports of the Empire to the wretches 
who so terribly need it. There are distinct traces of shame 
in the manifesto of the Emperor on this awful famine. 
In an edict of the 22nd March he says,—“ We, whose duty it 
is to watch over the millions of our people with fostering care, 
feel that the loss of one of our subjects is the result of our 
misdoing ;”—and yet not only one, but five millions, are said to 
have perished already. While the Government is in this healthy 
condition of not undeserved remorse, it might be possible to 





get it to improve the roads by which the relief can be despatched 
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e sufferers. To do so would indeed enable the Chinese 
Government to establish relief works of the most useful kind, 
~if at least, any of the sufferers have strength enough left 
for such work as this; and the roads, when once made, would 
diminish the danger of like horrors in the future. ; 
But however little we may be able to accomplish, a calamity 
to which the records of the world hardly offer any authen- 
ticated parallel, either in scale or in moral horror, is surely 
one which Englishmen should do what they can to check, even 
after the efforts they have made in India, where they justly 
felt that they had a share of responsibility for the calamity 
such as no one can charge upon them in the case of China. 
Five millions of dead,—more than all the souls in London 
and Caleutta together,—and thousands upon thousands in 
danger of what is worse than death, should not cry out to us 
to alleviate the unspeakable horrors of the moment, in vain. 


to th 





THE REPORT OF THE COPYRIGHT COMMISSION. 


HE Report of the Select Committee on Copyright deals 
with ground covered by fourteen Acts of Parliament. Of 
these Acts, the Commissioners have to speak in that dis- 
respectful way which English Law usually deserves, when 
regarded as the result of a scientific process. In the present 
case, it “is wholly destitute of any sort of arrangement, incom- 
plete, often obscure, and even when it is intelligible upon long 
study, it is in many parts so ill-expressed that no one who does 
not give such study to it can expect to understand it.” Acts 
of Parliament framed in this fashion are likely to be rich in 
arbitrary distinctions. Thus the term of copyright in books 
is not the same as in paintings, engravings, or sculpture. The 
term of copyright in a lecture printed and published is not 
the same as the term of copyright in a book. The term 
of copyright in a lecture publicly delivered, but not printed 
and published, is wholly uncertain; while as regards music 
publicly performed, but not printed and published, it is 
doubtful, and may be perpetual. A system of registration is 
provided for books and paintings, though its effect in the two 
cases is different, but for dramatic pieces and for lectures or 
engravings there is no registration. Newspapers occupy a 
position of peculiar uncertainty. It has been decided that 
there is some sort of copyright in them, but that they are not 
books within the meaning of the Copyright Act of 1842. Yet 
the question whether there is such a thing as Copyright at 
Common Law apart from statute has never been decided, and 
the Courts have always leant to the opinion that there is not. 
Now that the Report of the Commission has been published, it 
will be the fault of the Government if these anomalies remain 
in being much longer. The Commissioners have enjoyed the 
very great advantage of having Sir James Stephen for a 
colleague, and he has drawn up for their use a Digest of the 
existing law, which makes the fourteen statutes in which it is 
contained as intelligible as it is in their nature to be. 
In the margin of this digest the changes recommended 
by the Commissioners are noted, so that all that remains for 
the legislator to do is to determine whether he will codify the 
law as it is, or as the Commissioners think it should be, or as 
some one else thinks it should be. Sir James Stephen arranges 
the law in six chapters, dealing respectively with copyright 
at Common Law in unpublished documents and works of art, 
with copyright in books; with copyright in dramatic pieces, 
lectures, and works of art; with registration, with the penalties 
for the infringement of copyright, and with international 
copyright. The Commission follow the same order in their 
Report. In the present article, we shall only deal with their 
recommendations as to Copyright in Books. 

We shall not enter upon the question raised by Sir Louis 
Mallet, whether there ought to be a law of copyright at all. 
As an abstract issue, it is one of great interest, and Sir 
Louis Mallet’s argument against the recognition of the right is 
able and weighty. But we feel no doubt that to recommend 
the total abolition of copyright would not only shock public 
Opinion unnecessarily, but tend to foster a wholly false notion 


very much less moment than the protected article. Nothing 
can be gained by going out of our way to cherish and propa- 
gate such a delusion as this, Assuming, however, that copy- 
right in books is to be maintained, Sir Louis Mallet is of 
opinion that the necessary protection would be better given 
by a system of royalties, under which authors should 
have, instead of the exclusive right of publishing 
their books, a right to receive a definite sum from 
the publisher for each copy sold. They would choose 
their own publisher, in the first instance; but as soon as 
the book appeared, every one would be free to reprint it, subject 
to paying the prescribed royalty. The fatal objection to this 
proposal appears to be that it would substitute for a right on 
the part of authors to recover the proceeds of their books, a 
right to bring an indefinite number of actions for the proceeds. 
Whenever a popular book was published, it would be immediately 
reprinted by scores of needy men, who would count upon 
making sufficient money to pay themseives, and be quite indif- 
ferent to their chance of making sufficient money to pay the 








author. He would have the right, no doubt, to sue for his 
royalty, but the right to sue and the power of recovery are not 
identical ; and, in the case of a bankrupt publisher, the two 
would be so invariably and inevitably dissociated, that the 
author would very soon learn not to throw good money 
after bad. In fact, the publication of books in reli- 
ance on the author not thinking it worth while to 
sue for a royalty which he would never expect to get, 
would become a recognised and profitable form of the 
bookselling trade. It is plain that, if it is worth while to pro- 
tect authors at all, it is worth while to protect them effectually, 
and permission to bring costly actions against men of straw is 
the least effective of all modes of legal protection. It is 
a further objection to the royalty system, that it would deprive 
an author of the very harmless right which he now enjoys of 
determining in what form his books shall appear. In some 
cases, the withdrawal of this right might prevent the author 
from publishing his books at all. Imagine, for example, Mr. 
Ruskin’s feelings in seeing his works printed on bad paper, in 
scarcely legible type, bound in gaudily gilt cloth, and illus- 
trated with cheap line engravings, after designs by some artist 
whose work he specially abhors. The chances are that under 
these circumstances he would have devoted all lis energies to 
getting the law altered, and until he had succeeded, the world 
would have been the poorer. 

When it is conceded that the right of an author to the 
exclusive publication of his own books shall be recognised and 
protected, the only question that remains is for what length 
of time this protection shall be granted. The teri fixed by the 
existing law is the author’s life and seven years after his 
death, or forty-two years from the date of publication, which- 
ever is the longer period. The Commissioners propose the 
author's life and thirty years after his death ; Sir Louis Mallet 
proposes a term of fifty years from the date of publication. 
It is plain that, ceteris paribus, a fixed and easily ascertainable 
term is preferable to a term the duration of which must re- 
main uncertain so long as the author is alive, and we fail to 
see the force of the arguments which have determined the 
Commissioners to reject Sir Louis Mallet’s suggestion. They 
prefer a term depending on the author’s lifetime, partly because 
they think it will make a better provision for the author's 
family, partly because it will secure the expiration of all an 
author’s copyrights at the same date, and partly because it 
supplies in the death of the author a point from which the ex- 
piration of the copyright can be exactly and easily computed, 
Sir Louis Mallet shows that the first and last of these advan- 
tages do not exist in fact, while the second is not really an 
advantage. The copyrights that are most likely to remain in 
the possession of an author's family are those belonging to 
books written late in life. The earlier copyrights will in many 
cases have been sold, a writer who has his reputation to make 
being seldom anxious to retain the right of publication, if he can 
make even slightly better terms for himself by parting with it. 
In the case of books written shortly before death, a fixed period, 
if it is sufficiently long, will be of greater benefit to the author’s 








of the relative importance of ideas and material property. 
There are reasons why an author’s right to his books should 
not be held to confer the same rights as a farmer’s right to his | 
sheep or turnips, but they are not reasons which would im-| 
press common-place minds. The conclusion arrived at by | 
minds of this description, supposing copyright to be abolished, | 
would be that books were of less value than sheep or turnips. | 
If they were of equal value, it would be argued, the law would 
— equal care of them, but by refusing to take equal care of 
em, 





the law shows that it thinks the unprotected article of | 


family than a shorter period beginning to run from his death, 
As regards the difficulty of fixing the date of publication, 
it applies with at least equal force to the fixing the date 
of death, except in the case of writers who have become 
famous; and it might easily be removed, by making it 
compulsory, if copyright were to be claimed, to affix 
the date of first registration to every copy of a book, 
It would be no greater hardship to impose this obligation, 
than to insist on the appearance of a printer’s name. The fact 
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that with a fixed term of copyright the first edition of a work 
may be reprinted before the later and improved editions does 
not seem to constitute an objection of any weight. Indeed, it 
perhaps operates beneficially for the public, as supplying an 
inducement to the owner of the copyright in the later editions 
to reprint them at a cheaper rate. The objections which Sir 
Louis Mallet urges to a term dependent on the author’s life 
seem to have much more force than any which can be alleged 
against a fixed term. Why should the Legislature create need- 
less inequalities, by protecting the earlier and probably imma- 
ture works of an author for a longer term than it accords 
im the case of his later and presumably more mature works, 
or give protection for a great number of years in the case of 
a man who writes a book at twenty-five and lives to be 
seventy, and for a much smaller number of years in the case 
of a man who writes a book at twenty-five and dies at thirty. 
A fixed term of half-a-century from the date of registration, 
that date being necessarily affixed to a book, in order to make 
the republication of it illegal, would answer every useful 
purpose of copyright in the simplest attainable manner. 








INTERNATIONAL GAMBLING. 


FAILURE was announced early this week, which was a signi- 
ficant sign of the times. A corn-dealing firm ‘‘ went” for 
£90,000, or some such trifle, and it was announced in explanation 
that its head had believed in war. He had, poor man! like many 
another Philistine in these Islands, taken Lord Beaconsfield au 
sérieux, had convinced himself that he meant war, had laid his hands 
on all the corn he could, most of it probably grain ‘to arrive,” 
and of course, when peace seemed probable, and the American 
crop was announced as ‘‘a bumper and something over,” he was 
a ruined man. He would have been a sort of millionaire if the 
war had broken out, or the American crop fallen short; but the 
die went against him, and he fell, and we dare say half-a-dozen 
families with him. In all human probability, that man—we know 
nothing about him but his failure—knew absolutely nothing of 
Oriental politics, and formed his opinion upon ‘‘ Jingo” speeches, 
leaders in the Telegraph, and the chatter of the City. That 
is only a sample of what has been going on recently all over 
the country. A bet of £90,000 seems to quiet people a good big 
one, and so, perhaps, it is, though the gambling in corn is carried 
on in figures—especially when war is possible—which, if farmers 
ever saw them, would enlarge their conceptions of arithmetic; 
but it is a trifle, in the midst of the betting which must have been 
going on during the past month in every article likely to be 
affected by war, and especially in the foreign Securities which 
war or peace would greatly raise or depress. Millions must have 
been cleared and lost on ’Change, both in London and Paris, 
during the past thirty days. To take a single example, “ 'Turks,” 
as they are called in financial slang, have risen from 9 to 
16—that is, one article worth £18,000,000 has become 
worth more than £33,000,000, leaving to the holders 
£15,000,000 of profit, or if they bought at 9, as the speculators 
did, a gain of 60 per cent. on their cash investment within a 
fortnight. Of course, very few people have made the whole of 
that. Most have purchased a trifle too late, or sold a trifle too 
early, but still the gains must have been on an enormous scale. 
The profits in ‘*‘ Egyptians,” though not so great, have been very 
large, the public, as well as the speculators, really believing that 
the Khedive will surrender the gigantic fortune which it has been 
the object of his reign to accumulate, and which he certainly 
will not give up without a quid pro quo, merely because 
a set of Infidels think they ought to have seven per 
cent. and a security equal to Consols; while the bargains 
in ‘‘ Russians” have affected all the Bourses of Europe. If 
‘¢ Russia” as an Empire could have speculated on a certainty of 
peace, she could have paid half the cost of the war. Almost 
every security, and especially every weak security, has fluctuated 


in sympathy with the negotiations, and well-informed firms, deal- | 


ing over many countries, have had chances such as have not 
been presented to them since 1848, when for a few weeks 
anybody with money could buy anything except Consols at 
two-thirds of its real value. Of course the outside public, 
seeing such a table open, has been rushing in ‘to have its chance” 
in the betting, and thousands of quiet families, enriched or 
ruined, are at this moment blessing or cursing the British Premier 
for his ‘‘noble self-suppression” or his ‘abominable want of 
pluck.” Steady-going people with money would not believe the 
orders which in such times reach brokers, or credit their own 


eyes, if they saw the names of the firms that are drawn into or 


thrust themselves into the great scramble. Who could have 
dreamed of a Norfolk banker and baronet, as happened in 1870, 
betting on ’Change for the turn in millions ? 

Such a scene is utterly bad, as bad as if the Legislature had 
opened a roulette table in the centre of London; but as it ig 
unavoidable, the practice of time-bargains being beyond the reach 
of law, and probably, on the whole, a gain to the community 
which without them could never realise its property quickly, 
or reap the full advantage of its credit, we will not dis. 
cuss the badness of the matter just now. It may ultimately 
be necessary in the interest of public morality as well as of the 
steady industry which is so discredited by this sudden transfer of 
fortunes, to interfere with the Stock Exchange, but interference 
will be a grave measure, and require much more thorough 
discussion than we can give it either just now or here. What we 
want to point out to any of our readers who may be tempted by 
the mania is the enormous increase in the usual risks involved in 
the new conditions of the game. They are going to speculate in 
the most dangerous of all Stocks at the most difficult and riskful 
of all moments, and against the most determined dice-loaders in 
the world. 

The value of ‘* Turks,” “ Egyptians,” ‘“ Hungarians,” « Rou. 
manians,” and in a less degree of ‘‘ Russians,” is dependent, not on 
anything which the rulers of those countries may do, or on any of 
the circumstances usually affecting such securities, but on the de- 
cisions of a number of diplomatists who are not free agents, who 
are not thinking, first of all, of any financial results which their 
plans may have, and who are obliged, in many instances, to sacrifice 
real interests to dynastic or popular “ feeling.” They may sweep 
Turkey off the board, or may place Egypt in European hands, 
or may sanction annexations which Hungary will resist, may 
accept or reject plans for paying tribute which will mean 
solvency or insolvency for Constantinople, or may, by a 
sudden failure, plunge all Europe into war. To bet on 
their probable action, which is what the speculators of to-day 
are doing, is to bet on a risk to which a horse-race is a 
trifle, to bet, in plain terms, on a turn of the roulette at a 
gaming-table at which the possibility of calculation, for we admit 
the possibility, only increases the usual extent of risk. Events 
scarcely ever go as diplomatists expect, and this time they depend 
on influences which are not all controlled by statesmen. Nor are 
they certain that it is an honest gaming-table. An immense 
number of persons, quite seventy, must be pretty clearly 
aware, not indeed of details, but of the general drift and 
complexion of the negotiations, and fifty of these at least 
must be subjected to pressure of the most severe kind 
to reveal a little of what they know. They may resist, 
but they may not, and probably, to judge from all past ex- 
perience, will not be altogether faithful. They would not, we 
dare say, give any information for gambling purposes, but they 
are not asked for their knowledge in that inartistic style, but 
through persons whom they think politicians, and whose aid may 
be invaluable to them in carrying out their plans. For it is one 
of the worst features about the international gambling of to-day 
that the prizes are so great as to tempt considerable speculators 
into the formation of ‘‘Syndicates ”—the more callous Americans 
call them “ Rings ”—large enough, wealthy enough, and respectable 
enough to have access to very considerable persons indeed, or to 
| possessin some extreme cases, as, for instance, in the case of Egypt, 
| direct political influence of their own. ‘They have a heavy interest 
| in early information, they know exactly where information exists— 
|and remember, underlings know a great deal, though not all— 
| and they succeed in obtaining it, sometimes days, but constantly 
| hours before anybody else. No man can carefully watch the 
recent records of Change with a mind undisturbed by interests of 
_ his own without perceiving that every great event is ‘‘ discounted,” 
that the deepest secrets are suspected, that information reaches 
speculators, while the outside world is still in the dark. There is 
not, for example, one single public or official word upon which 
any politician can base the idea that ‘‘ Europe” is going to depart 
from all precedent, and compel Turkey to compromise with her 
'ereditors. She will not pay a halfpenny she can help, and to force 
‘her to pay is to resume the policy finally abandoned when 
Maximilian was shot in Mexico. Yet everybody has seen, 
'and a great many people have credited, the minute details 
‘of a scheme by which half the cash receipts of the Turkish 

treasury, as those receipts will be, are to be handed over 
to Russia and the Bondholders. If that statement is accu- 
rate, which may be doubtful, for its invention would serve 
speculators’ turn equally well, there must have been a grave 
breach of official confidence somewhere, and a breach just at the 
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a pecuniary profit was visible. Why should there 
not be more breaches ? Suppose Congress suddenly to break up 
in despair, all Stocks would fall throughout Europe, and all weak 
Eastern Stocks would fall, perhaps thirty per cent. on their cash 
yalues, and any powerful syndicate which had six hours’ 
advantage in time could make five millions sterling. Such 
syndicates with such temptations stick at little. Germany 
and England are the only countries free from concussion— 
the illicit use of official information—and the cost of money 
go expended, whatever the sum, is hardly missed from the 
Neither Constantinople nor Cairo, not to mention other 
capitals, can be kept wholly uninformed, and who with millions 
to be made trusts either city ?_ Why, in Ceiro, the rulers ** bear” 
the market on purpose, in order to make transactions with their 
creditors easier. We do not hear much of such things in Eng- 
land, except occasionally in the case of forthcoming railway 
dividends, when somehow, if the dividend is large, particular 
groups show a great deal of sagacity, and do not boast of 
it; but it is notorious that the haute finance of the Conti- 
nent is as well informed as Ministers, that it makes very urgent 
representations, and that when it blunders, it is on points where 
it has to guess like other people the probable result, for example, 
of a great battle. We believe that its representations have re- 
peatedly, especially in Eastern affairs, produced despatches. The 
result of all this is that the outside public which speculates bets 
against men who are playing with loaded dice, and can give 
success or ruin where they please. Suppose, for instance, to put an 
imaginary case, that a syndicate with influential agents, say in Cairo 
or Lima, knows that the Khedive or the President will surrender 
so much property, but will not goastep farther. Then if it wants 
a rise, the syndicate will publish the surrender, but not the 
limitation, and when the rise has reached its limit, walk off with 
the spoils; or if it is very unscrupulous, then publish the limita- 
tion, and play for the consequent fall. ‘There is no redress in such 
cases, for there is no distinguishing between information and 
astute calculation, and the outside public is not a corporation to 
sue and be sued, Such things are done every day just now, and 
the outsider who takes part in the game is a silly gambler, who 
will go on playing even when he knows that the cards are marked. 


point where 


profits. 





MR. DISRAELI ON WHIST. 

MONG Mr. Disraeli’s early squibs is a bit of rhodomontade 
called ‘‘ The Infernal Marriage,” in which he narrates a 
journey of Proserpine’s, taken for the benefit of her health, after 
her marriage to Pluto, from her proper region, Hell, to the 
Elysian Fields, in company with the blind seer, 'Tiresias, and his 
daughter, Manto. Passing through the regions of twilight, 
Proserpine complains of dejection, and Tiresias proposes a rubber 
at whist. This gives Mr. Disraeli an opportunity, under the 
disguise of Tiresias, to descant upon whist, and we need hardly 
say that his views upon whist contain an interesting compendium 
of his views on the strategy of life. No one can read the Theban 
seer’s remarks upon the game, without observing that the squibs 





of Mr. Disraeli’s early days record a good many of the principles 
which have been embodied in his later years, nor without wonder- | 
ing how far the game which Tiresias played, with Proserpine for | 
his partner, in passing from the realms of twilight to the regions 
of Elysium, may not be in some sense playing now within or with- | 
out the walls of the Radziwill Palace at Berlin. | 
“ Tiresias,” says Mr. Disraeli, ‘‘loved a rubber, and was a| 
first-rate player, though perhaps given a little too much to| 
Jinesse. Indeed, he so much enjoyed taking in his fellow- | 
creatures, that he sometimes could not resist deceiving his own 
partner. Whist is a game which requires no ordinary combina- | 
tion of qualities ; at the same time, memory and invention, a| 
daring fancy, and a cool head. To a mind like that of Tiresias, 
a pack of cards was full of human nature. A rubber was a! 
microcosm, and he ruffed his adversary’s king, or brought in a) 
long suit of his own, with as much dexterity and as much enjoy- | 
ment as, in the real business of existence, he dethroned a monarch 
or introduced a dynasty.” Whether Lord Beaconsfield will 
succeed in ruffing his adversary’s king, as he would doubtless like | 
to do, remains to be seen, but it scems by no means impossible 
that he may not be able to resist deceiving ‘‘ his own partner ” in 
the game he is now playing, and introducing, if he can, “a long 
Suit of his own,” in the place of the suit Lord Salisbury would 
prefer to play. Certainly the first rule Tiresias laid down 
for the proper mastery of the game has been followed by 
Lord Beaconsfield to the letter, if not applied with almost | 
slavish literalism, and beyond the true spirit of the rule. It | 


is this:—‘If I might venture to offer your Majesty a hint, I 
would dare to recommend your Majesty not to play before your 
turn. My friends are fond of ascribing my success in my various 
missions to the possession of peculiar qualities. No such thing; 
I owe everything to the simple habit of always waiting till it is 
my turn to speak. And believe me, that he who plays before his 
turn at whist, commits as great a blunder as he who speaks before 
his turn during a negotiation.” This is a principle which would 
seem to have been not only applied, but over-applied, during the 
recent negotiations. No one in England certainly has ever been 
able to charge Lord Beaconsfield with playing out of his turn. 
His opponent’s whole game has frequently been threatened at every 
point, but no one has known where the threat would or could be en- 
forced. He has kept back all indications of the strong points of his 
hand to the latest moment possible ; and even now, all the world 
is disputing as to the true meaning and drift of his play. 
Tiresias, in the game we are referring to, trumps his partner 
Proserpine’s best card, and when asked to explain his reason, 
answers that he did so because he wanted the lead. ‘‘ And those 
who want the lead, please your Majesty, must never hesitate about 
sacrificing their friends.” Lord Carnarvon and Lord Derby know 
well how true that principle is to the policy of their late partner, 
and perhaps even his present partners know it too. Proserpine, thus 
indoctrinated, asks humbly if she was right ‘in playing that thir- 
teenth card,” and Tiresias replies, ‘‘ Quite so. Above all things, I 
love athirteenth card. I send it forth, like a mock project in a revo- 
lution, to try the strength of parties.” Was the summons to the 
native Indian troops a thirteenth card of this nature,—‘‘a mock 
project,” sent forth “ to try the strength of parties?” Or is, per- 
haps, even the secret agreement with Russia such a project, which 
Lord Salisbury is to play only that Lord Beaconsfield may 
trump it, and get the lead into his own hand? If it suits him, 
he certainly will not hesitate about sacrificing his friends and 
their project, so soon as it has “tried the strength of parties.” 
But there is still more of the card-player’s finesse in the 
Stygian game of whist to suggest thoughts on the strategy 
of the moment. The other players, besides ‘Tiresias and his 
partner Proserpine, are the captain of the infernal yacht and 
Tiresias’s daughter Manto. To Manto her partner complains 
that she should have forced his hand, since by weakening him 
she had prevented his bringing in his spades; whereupon Tiresias 
makes a speech,—‘‘ You should not have been forced. If she 
made a mistake who was unacquainted with your plans, what a 
terrible blunder you committed, to share her error without her 
ignorance.” If any of Lord Beaconsfield’s partners try to force 
his hand, one may be quite sure that he will be by no means 
willing to let his hand be forced; and that if it seems to be 
forced, he will be not unlikely to use the appearance to cover 
some deeper plan of his own. The captain of the yacht asks 
whether he ought to have lost a trick rather than allow his 
partner to put out his plans, and ‘Tiresias replies, with a purpose 
which, as it turns out, was not quite straightforward :—‘ Next 
to knowing how to seize an opportunity, the most important 
thing in life is to know when to forego an advantage.” 
The captain of the yacht takes this maxim only too 
deeply to heart, and by acting upon it, loses the game ; whereupon 
Tiresias cynically remarks,—‘ There are exceptions to all rules, 
but it seldom answers to follow the advice of an opponent.” Is 
the Anglo-Russian Agreement, which certainly looks like a leaf 
taken out of Mr. Gladstone’s book, the rare exception referred 
to? Oris Lord Beaconsfield about to resume the lead by trumping 
the best card of his partner, Lord Salisbury, and so carrying out 
his own rule? ‘TTiresias reproaches his royal partner for not lead- 
ing through her adversary’s ace. ‘I have often observed,” he 
says, “ that nothing ever perplexes an adversary so much as an 
appeal to his honour.” ‘That ace, perhaps, through which Lord 
Beaconsfield would now like to lead, is the strong Russian position 
in the ncighourhood of Constantinople, which might be permitted 
now to take a trick, in order to prevent its being used for a more 
critical purpose in future. That is an appeal to the Russian 
honour in more senses than one, and very likely Lord Beacons- 
ficld will find it a puzzling appeal, though not, it may be, a quite 
successful one. When the game is won, Proserpine expresses her 
pleasure that Tiresias had turned up the queen, and he rejoins, 
“TJ, also, madam. Without doubt, there are few cards better than 
her royal consort, or still more, the imperial ace. Nevertheless, 1 
must confess I am perfectly satisfied, when I remember that I 
have the queen on my side.” And so, no doubt, the great 
player still says, conscious as he is that both ‘the imperial ace = 
and “the Queen” are in his own hand. What the imperial ace 
fails to take, the Queen may win. 
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The danger of this sort of finesse is, however, not trifling. The 
player who is profoundly determined never to play his strong 
card too soon, may play it too late. The player who trumps his 
partner's trick in order to get the lead, is but too likely merely 
to lose a trick by the process. The player who is afraid, above 
everything, of taking advice from an opponent, may find that he 
has neglected the only counsel by which he could have won his 
game, The player who leads through his adversary’s strongest 
card, may find that he has played into that adversary’s hand. 
The player who declines to be forced by his partner may sacrifice 
himself, as well as his partner. The player who sends out the last 
card of a suit to try the strength of parties, may find that strength 
too much for him. The player who too sanguinely introduces 
a long suit of his own, may find it the very play to give the best 
effect to his adversaries’ trumps. ‘Tiresias was clearly much too 
refined a player, and that, we imagine, might be Lord Beaconsfield’s 
danger. He mny yet refuse to follow his partner's lead, when his 
partner's lead is a stronger lead than his own. We should not 
be surprised to find that even with a queen and an imperial ace in 
his hands, Lord Beaconsfield had overfinessed his play, and lost 
the game. y 


PARIS IN JUNE, 1878.—No. I. 
HE approach to Paris, after the train has passed Creil, gliding 
over the restored bridge whose demolition was one of the 
blunders of the war, is more than usually beautiful this year, 
because the plentiful rains have kept all the greenery green, laid 
the dust, and given additional brilliancy to the hues of the 
poppies, the b/cucts, and the great sunflowers. The allées of the 
forest of Chantilly look cool and tempting, the multitudinous 
acacia, not yet at the period when she ‘ waves her yellow hair,” 
but adorned with showers of drooping white blossoms, clothes 
the roadsides, the banks, and the plains, and the air is sweet with 
the mingled perfume of ber flowers, and those of the limes and 
the bushes of ch¢vrefcuille, which are everywhere. ‘The brilliant 
patches of colour from the lucerne, cinquefoil, and clover-fields 
have brightened up the flat lengths of the way; but here, in the 
Seine country, it is all greenery and flowers, as you run on, 
recognising the old land-marks—grim Valérien, for instance— 
and making out the site, on Montmartre, of the Church of the 
National Vow, into the dirty and dismal Gare du Nord. The 
coolness of the air and the cloudiness of the sky are unusual for 
the time of year; it is not until the roses and the strawberries 
reveal themselves, that it is like June in Paris. ‘The long per- 
spective of the Rue de la Fayette is closed by white and grey 
clouds, instead of the midsummer azure, and the coachman informs 
you that it isa ‘chien de temps,” without any reference to the 
dog-days. 

Of course you want to get a good view of the Exhibition 
building, and the best means of doing so is to refrain from 
glancing in its direction until you have reached the inner end of 
the Pont de la Concorde, renewed your recollection of the scene 
which there surrounds you, and got all the features of it well into 
your mind, Then, with the river behind you, with the long 
lines of the quays, and the towers of Notre Dame in the dis- 
tance around you, the group of palaces, and the vast space, with 
its leisurely throng of people, before you, the ascending length of 
the Champs Flysées, and the great distant arch that harmonises 
the whole, turn your eyes on the huge building which occupies 


the eminence on the left, closing in the picture at that end by the |, 


semicircular projection and the tall flanking towers forming that 
portion of the Exhibition intended to be permanent, and which 
crowns the height of the Trocadero. Seen thus for the first 
time, it has something surprising in its aspect. It is so vast, 
and it has sprung up so suddenly; there, where the city had 
seemed to cease, and the céfeaux were seen from the quays 
and the bridges, is Aladdin’s Palace, standing on the old historic 
site where the sublime and the ridiculous of the great crises of French 
history have met more than once, and which is, with the excep- 
tion of the Place de la Concorde itself, the most phantom-haunted 
ground in Paris. If you see it in the very early morning— 
so wonderfully beautiful in the fairest of cities—the impression 
is stronger still, for the square-topped towers, with their arabesque 
carvings, have an Eastern look, and they stand out against a sky 
all suffused with a rosy flush. Something Eastern also in the 
difference between the romance and the reality of the Paris Exhi- 





bition reveals itself to you when, having taken a place on one of 
the crowded river-boats poetically called Hirondelles Parisiennes, 

endured the bad tobacco and worse manners of your fellow: | 
passengers, and been landed at a shingly wharf overlooked by a | 


row of wooden Laraques, and bounded by a dirty dead-wall, you 
find yourself following a stream of people through a sort of toll- 
gate (no more picturesque than that on Waterloo Bridge, and 
planted unaccountably on an open space,—the portes are imagi- 
nary), on one side of which your ticket is nipped, on the other it 
is taken from you,—into a sandy expanse, seemingly devoted 
to empty constructions of glass and wire, and little garden 
kiosks of shiny wood. Though your first impression, that the 
out-door exhibits are all conservatories, summer-houses, and 
wire-work advertisements, chiefly of chimney-pots and Sewing- 
machines, is modified after a while, you never entirely get 
over it, and that of the disorderliness and want of com- 
pleteness about the whole thing grows as you visit each de- 
partment. If all was true that we read and heard of the 
‘feverish activity which prevailed” for so many months—for 
though the transformation of the Champ de Mars is a surprise 
to strangers, the work has been long in progress—it is strange 
that more than a month after the opening of the Exhibition, 
it should not have even a superficial air of finish, but that 
masons, carpenters, gardeners, their roughest implements, and 
the least pleasing débris of their several employments, should 
be among the conspicuous objects of the scene. Heaps of 
bricks, slabs of stone, ladders, wheelbarrows, buckets, unsightly 
remnants of workmen’s dinners, treacherous coils of rope, de- 
sultory cranks and bars, are mixed up with the spectacle, 
much to its detriment. In a central situation men are screen- 
ing lime for mortar, and when you approach the Exhibition 
building proper, you find the terrace disfigured with ladders 
and wheelbarrows, you cut your shoes and hurt your feet among 
the grit and lime-dust, and when you enter the Vestibule, 
you find the floor of it about as clean as that of the Gare de 
Saint Lazare on Sundays. At one end is a lamentable space, 
with bare wooden benches and tables under the great vaulted 
roof, like a workhouse eating-room; huge wooden frames 
on wheels are being pushed along en route to the un- 
finished departments, and immense piles of unopened packing- 
cases justify the pathetic appeals to public commiseration 
constantly made by unlucky ezxposants, who cannot get their 
étalages done because, as they declare, the Commissioners cannot 
manage their employés, and so, the exposants not being allowed 
to employ workmen of their own, ‘les choses ne marchent pas.” 
Side by side with some of the most splendid displays in the long 
lines of bazaars which form the interior of the Palace of the 
Champ de Mars, there are bare spaces of still uncovered boarding, 
where men are working with plane, saw, and hammer, much to 
the detriment of the general effect, and the inconvenience of the 
public. The Grande Galerie, with its vaulted roof, and its lofty, 
draped doorways, is an imposing structure; but the immense 
estrade on which the products of the manufactory of Sévres are 
displayed, that occupies the centre of it, and by its height inter- 
feres with the effect of the great expanse of the roof, is the first 
example of the spoiling of the coup d'ail, which one finds fre- 
quently repeated in the arrangement of the building. If, instead 
of their being displayed on this massive construction, which is like 
a whole “court” of the Crystal Palace, the exquisite objects 
of Sevres ware had been placed in a long, low line, down 
the centre of the gallery, or in isolated groups, their 
effect would have been greatly increased—as it is, they 
are only visible in divisions—and the span of the roof and 
great extent of the gallery would not have been broken up. The 
facade, in glass and iron, and painted chiefly a rather dim blue, 
would be handsomer, if it were more elevated; it has a distinct 
squatness about it, and the long line of allegorical figures which 
represent the various countries of the world—several of them 
are really fine—suffers also from its position. The colossal 
figures are almost on a level with the eye, so that their illusion 
is destroyed, and every defect is plainly visible ; for instance, 
the hand of the otherwise fine figure of ‘“ Japan,” which is 
preposterous. ‘This impression is not removed by any point 
of view from which one studies the building, though it is 
strongest when one stands in front of it. From the height of the 
Trocadero, where the circular galleries are still empty of all that 
anybody not to be tempted by such objects as fill the dreariest 
departments of ordinary museums wants to see, the Champ de 
Mars end looks very squat and depressed indeed, suggestive of 
an enormous box, with divisions inside, and the lid off. 

The Champ de Mars building is the “ business end,” as the 
Yankee said of the tin-tack when he stepped upon it, and it is 
better to begin at the Trocadero, because the approach to it 18 
so much pleasanter, and because from thence one gets the plan 
of the whole into one’s mind at once. 
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The scene is one of wonderful animation, contemplated from 
the space in front of the central building, where there is a piece 
of ornamental water with a fountain, resembling those on 
the second level of the Crystal Palace gardens, and a round 
ond at the lower extremity, with huge gilded wild animals 
rampant at its edges. The pond is rather too small for the big 
beasts, and the hippopotamus seems to feel it,—he is protesting 
so very much. The view of the glittering spires, the shining 
roofs of the vast city in the plain, the river, with its burden ‘of 
poats, and formally-planted quays, the bridges, the cdtcauzx, seen 
so distinctly through the smokeless air, is in itself so enchanting, 
that one dwells long on it before one turns to the extraordi- 
nary scene right before one, which is bounded by the Ecole 
Militaire, and accentuated by the golden dome of the Invalides, 
which, like the Are de Triomphe, always has a place in the physio- 
gnomy of every spectacle that Paris arranges for itself. What 
is it like, or is it like anything that has ever been seen in the 
world before? A Japanese tea-garden on an immense scale, 
perhaps ? Or one of the great fairs which were got up for the 
delectation of Catherine II., magnified a hundredfold ; or a 
Chinese féte in an imperial city, for an imperial marriage, only 
with outer barbarians admitted to contemplate the dragon glories, 
the fluttering pennons, the many-coloured pagodas, the little joss- 
houses, the absurd ‘* grottoes,” the prim little trees which a child 
might pull up by the roots, the steep little bridges, apparently 
built for the accommodation of Tom Thumb, and like nothing 
except the old, old pattern on the willow plate, of which, indeed, 
one is reminded at every turn. ‘The multitude of people in con- 
stant movement, the sense of all this above the life of the city, 
the boats, the trains, the tramways, the carriages all passing below 
the bridge of Jena, which unites the sloping grounds of the 
Trocadero with the flat surface of the Champ de Mars, and 
whose famous sculptured horses have a strangely savage, yet 
picturesque effect, uprearing themselves amidst the swarming 
crowd, from which their naked holders seem to restrain 
them by desperate force; the countless kiosks, cottages, 
cafés, buildings of all sorts, illustrative of all countries, the 
clang of horses’ feet, the noise of horns, the tootling of very 
mild music somewhere in the vicinity, the chiming of bells 
far and near, the indescribable excitement of the ceaseless va-et- 
vient, all these, and a thousand other impressions which it is 
impossible to define or record, produce a powerful effect upon 
the beholder. One wants to feel it for a long time before ex- 
amining any details,—in them there cannot, after all, be any 
extraordinary novelty, but in this ensemble there is. After some 
time, one finds that there is no shade to be had, the improvised 
gardens do not include umbrage, the trees are pour rire, and that the 
sticky soil is unpleasant—it must be awful on a rainy day,— 
but these inconveniences are trifling in comparison with the 
great interest of the scene. Who can look from the height of 
the Trocadero across to the Ecole Militaire without a vision of 
the past history of the Champ de Mars, stretching backwards 
from the recent disastrous days of the Commune, through the 
military pageants of the Second Empire, the peaceful shows of the 
Orleans and the Restoration period, to the grand demonstrations 
of the warlike glory of France under Napoleon the Great, and 
then farther back, to that wonderful day which combined in the 
highest degree the convulsion and the romance of the Great 
Revolution, when Louis XVI. took the oath on the altar of the 
country, the Bishop of Autun presiding, and the feudal nobles of 
the kingdom of France voluntarily abandoned their privileges. 


Thinking of this, and of the scene which preceded that strange 


and ominous day,—of the real /erce en masse of men, women, and 
children, who all turned out to level the ground and prepare the 
site for the great fcte of Fraternity, how many ghosts one sees in 
the sunshine, jostling the unconscious crowd,—ghosts of the men 
whose feet took that very day the first step on the road to the 
all-devouring guillotine. And an odd resemblance to the dress 
of that bygone time may be traced here and there among the 
shifting crowd. 


Desmoulins stuck the green twig which gave rise to the first 
notion of the Tree of Liberty ; there is a girl in a slouching 
bonnet, with a clinging white gown and a black silk scarf, crossed 
Over and tied behind her waist, who walks with a sentimental 
self-consciousness, such as Lucille might have betrayed when 
she met Camille plying his spade. In this great space re- 
sounded the famous Chant du Départ—the story of its origin was 
disinterred from an old chronicle, and retold by Figaro only afew 
months ago—and who could recall the spectacles which it has wit- 
nessed? There is a wonderful gathering of all nations upon its 


transformed surface to-day, and such a med ley of tongues among 
the kiosks, cafés, booths, and picturesque little shops for the sale 
of multifarious wares—chiefly, it must be confessed, rubbish—upon 
the slopes, as could hardly be outgabbled by Cairo or Nijni 
Novgorod. Tunisians and Algerians, and Turks, Negroes, 
Japanese, and Chinamen, in the costumes of their respective 
countries, selling beads, burnouses, brass inlaid trays, strings 
of amber, sweetmeats of more or less suspicious complexion, 
pipes, cigars, amulets, chowries, bits of carving, head-tires of 
mock sequins, bunches of bangles, and other trumpery trinkets, 
and all seemingly infected with the prevalent British notion that 
in order to make a foreigner understand your language, you have 
only to roar at him,—keep up an incessant noise among the gay 
colony of buildings on the Trocadero side. A fair, with the 
brilliancy of a theatrical décor about it, and only the circus miss- 
ing,—one makes up one’s mind, among all the resemblances that 
suggest themselves, this is the strongest, as one quits the impro- 
vised garden, which overlies, but only skin deep, the great plain, 
and entering by the immense draped vestibule, prepares to inspect 
Aladdin’s palace in detail. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


> 
LAST WORDS ON THE NORTHERN UNIVERSITY. 
(To THE EpiTOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In his former letter, my friend, Dr. Carpenter, omitted from 
his sketch of the history of the University of London, as matter 
on which he thought it ‘‘ unnecessary to dwell,” that one feature 
of the narrative on which the controversy between us so largely 
turns,—the early break-down of the semi-collegiate element in the 
original constitution of the University. I do not think he has 
been more fortunate in his criticism of the document which I sent 
him a few days ago. In his strictures on the amount of repre- 
sentation which it gives to the Crown he has failed to observe 
two things,—(1) That this ‘‘ more detailed scheme” is, on the 
face of it, a paper of suggestions only. It was, in fact, marked 
‘* private,” as he frankly states, because it could not with pro- 
priety be made the subject of public discussion until the Lord 
President, to whom it was addressed, should have expressed his 
opinion upon it; (2), that the representation of the Crown on 
the Executive Body, which would practically direct the Uni- 
versity, would be, not one in twelve, but one in seven or eight. 
But apart from this, I submit that the public element is in 
reality much greater than Dr. Carpenter conceives. ‘The President 
of the Owens College is, and from the nature of the case will be, 
a public man; and the three Governors nominated by him 
are not likely to be ‘‘ local” in the same sense in which the life 
Governors and the representatives of the Senate are. The 
four Members of Parliament, again (to be chosen from the 
Members of Parliament for Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 





. Here comes a young man with a sloping hat, | 
With leather band and rosette, like that into which Camille | 





and Yorkshire), would certainly form a further security for public 
interests. 

The proportion of Governors to be named by the Crown is ob- 
viously fair matter for consideration, or even for occasional revision, 
| as Dr. Carpenter suggests ; but it is necessary to bear in mind that 
| our principle is that the University should be governed by its 
Colleges, with a Government element, to see fair-play and to 
safeguard certain public interests. The University of London, as 

is well known, has an entirely different raison détre. Its merits 
| and public services we have often frankly acknowledged; but 


| 


‘unless Dr. Carpenter means that his official experience in the 
University of London has taught him that its success proves that 
the establishment of a University of the academical type would 
be an anachronism, I fail to see that arguments drawn from that 
experience are altogether relevant. 

With regard to the representation of the incorporated Colleges, 
Dr. Carpenter does not, I think, show that the provisions of our 
' scheme fall short of the requirements of the case. A newly- 
admitted College, however small, would have exactly the same 
ex officio representation, both on the Court and on the Executive 
Body, as Owens College ; and the number of its elected members 
would, in the words of the Yorkshire memorial, depend only on 
its ‘magnitude and efficiency,” for this is the obvious interpre- 
tation of the language of ourscheme. Jr. Carpenter's suggestion 
that, in the face of this provision and in spite of the ultimate 
sanction of the Lord President, the authorities of the Owens 
College might contrive to defeat the intentions of the Charter, is 
surely groundless and gratuitous. It is true that there is no 
provision that, on the incorporation of new colleges, representatives 
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of the municipal bodies of the towns in which such colleges were 
placed should be admitted to the Court of Governors. In my 
private opinion, however, if the point were deemed of importance, 
there could be no objection to a provision to that effect. Indeed, 
under the scheme, as it stands, if the Governing Body of the new 
College contained, as that of Owens College does, such municipal 
representatives, they might clearly be placed on the University 
Court, as a part of the representation of the College, the proportion 
of which would be fixed by the Lord President. I am, then, I 
believe, entitled to repeat that our scheme does substantially 
‘< provide for the incorporation of other colleges, on a footing of 
independence and equality.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. G. GREENWOOD. 
The Owens College, Manchester, June 17th. 


[This controversy seems now to be exhausted, and had better 
close here.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





DR. JOHNSON’S “ CREDULITY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Six,—May I be allowed to suggest, with all respect, that the 
statement, in your article of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book, that John- 
son ‘believed in the Cock-Lane Ghost” is something more than 
a literary inadvertence? It is chararacteristic of much of the 
loose, contemptuous writing of the present day, that itconfounds 
a disposition to investigate and to consider evidence seriously 
with credulity. Hume, in the ** Essay on Miracles,” makes neglect 
by competent investigators responsible for many an established 
article of popular superstition. To be sure, he goes on to give 
instances in which, when personal inquiry by such has been in- 
stituted, the result, according to his own admission, has been to 
clench the evidence more firmly, and thus to compel resort to his 
a@ priori principle of unbelief. But in the case of Johnson and 
the Cock-Lane Ghost, just the contrary happened ; and it does 
seem rather too bad that the imputation of credulity should rest 
on the detector of the imposition, simply because he was not too 
bigoted in scepticism to take the trouble to ascertain whether 
imposition existed or not. The following is from Boswell :— 
‘* Many of my readers, I am convinced, are to this hour under the 
impression that Johnson was thus foolishly deceived. It will, 
therefore, surprise them a good deal when they are informed upon 
undoubted authority that Johnson was one of those by whom the 
imposture was detected. ‘The story had become so popular, that 
he thought it should be investigated, and in this research he was 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the 
great detector of impostures; who informs me that after the 
gentlemen who went and examined into the evidence were satis- 
fied of its falsity, Johnson wrote in their presence an account of 
it, which was published in the newspapers, and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and undeceived the world.” 

Hume’s principle of incredulity has acted as an opiate on 
many understandings which would otherwise be judicial, in the 
presence of evidence of the extraordinary. There results also 
an exaggerated and offensive contempt for others who will not 
admit an estoppel which, pushed to its logical consequences, 
would be no less fatal to the progress of science than to so-called 
superstition. ‘The truth is that the effect of prepossessions is far 
more observable in the present day, and no less to be guarded 
against, in uninquiring scepticism than in credulity. Moreover, 
the reproach of credulity has terrors for those who would stand 
well in intellectual estimation, not balanced by corresponding 
sanctions against the indiscriminate scepticism which has come 
to be foolishly regarded as a note of mental vigour and culture. 
Is it not rather the fact that whatever disposition happens to be 
for the time most fashionable, the foolish, the shallow, and the 
cowardly are certain to assume? Excuse this remonstrance, Sir, 
from one who has, perhaps, suffered a little himself, and has cer- 
tainly seen others suffer, for a reasonable and well-founded faith, 
or rather knowledge avowed.—I am, Sir, &c., 

AN ADMIRER OF JOHNSON. 


INSPIRATION, AS HELD IN SCOTLAND. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the close of a paragraph on p. 687 of the Spectator for 
June Ist, you say of a motion carried in the Free-Church 
Assembly, that it is ‘*an admission that human minds, and 
thoughts, and styles, and idioms have a great deal to do with the 
form of Scripture, and that it is quite as allowable to talk of the 
peculiar style and metaphor of Isaiah and Ezra, as of the peculiar 


ae. 


| style and metaphor of Zschylus and Thucydides. That is a 
considerable step in the direction of freedom,—for the Free 
Church.” I assume that the meaning of this paragraph is that the 
view of inspiration it presents has hitherto been somewhat rare in 
the Free Church, and that what has been called the mechanica} 
theory of inspiration, which makes the inspired writers no more 
| than unconscious instruments in receiving and committing to 
| writing the revelation given to them, is that which has hitherto 
| prevailed among its ministers. ; 

| Will you permit a Scotsman to say that there is some mistake 
| here. Whatever Englishmen may think, the mechanical theory 
| of inspiration is not held by any theologian of the smallest repu- 
tation in Scotland, and certainly not by any one in the Free 
Church. It was not held by Dr. Chalmers. The late Dr. Banner. 
man, professor of theology in the Free College, Edinburgh, 
published in 1865 a large volume on inspiration, and in his tenth 
chapter, on ‘‘'The Divine and Human in Scripture,” he illustrates 
the very view you represent as a step in the direction of freedom. 
| Dr. Bannerman held a high place in the esteem of his brethren, 
as an interpreter of the theological views current in the Scottish 
Churches, and assuredly when he advocated your view he was not 
regarded as setting forth any new opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. H. T. 








THE ‘GROSSER KURFURST.’ 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—The question of the steering orders on shipboard has 
assumed very curious proportions, although the subject is too 
technical to attract the attention of the public. After the collision 
between the ‘ Alberta’ and the ‘ Mistletoe,’ the quartermaster of 
the ‘ Alberta’ gave the following evidence :—‘‘ The order was 
given by word of mouth; the usual custom is by motion,” the 
order ‘‘ starboard,” by word of mouth, being to go to the left, and 
by motion, to go to the right. The jury in this case deliberated 
for thirteen hours, without being able to arrive at any conclusion, 
In a letter just received from Germany, it is stated, ‘* The late 
collision of our ironclads was owing to a confusion in the steering 
orders, given in the first instance by word of mouth, and secondly 
by hand” (motion). The writer adds, ‘I believe we must come 
to an international agreement both for the steering orders and the 
steering rules.” After the Berlin Conference has shown the way 








| in politics, I should think nautical matters would be more easy. 


| But we must anxiously wait for the right moment, when it will 
be practical to enlarge the Conference with nautical men.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Srinitine Lacon. 





A PRECEDENT FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Why do those who would defend Mr. Gladstone against 
Mr. Hanbury cite such old-world precedents as Burke and Fox, 
or Chatham and the American Revolt? Do they forget a speech 
delivered in Parliament on July 27th, 1857, by our living 
Chatham, our present model of genuine and earnest English 
patriotism? The subject was the very same as that treated by 
Mr. Gladstone, in the words which Mr. Hanbury stigmatises as 
‘‘ inopportune” and ‘calculated to create sedition ” in India, viz, 
‘¢ Ought India to be content?” ‘The mode of treatment, to be sure, 
| was different. The orator, not in one passage only, but through- 
| out the whole of his studied oration, contended that all classes in 
| India had excellent reason to be discontented. Mr. Gladstone 
| suggests, in one paragraph of a discursive magazine article, that 
| if India were to be subjected to a policy which he deprecates, and 

which, as yet, has been merely proposed, she would have reason 
to be discontented, and might even “explode.” As to whether 
the speech was more “inopportune” than the article, I should 
like to consult Mr. Hanbury, after reminding him that the speech 
| was delivered during the gravest trial ever passed through by 
our Empire, at a time when our hold on India and the lives of 
our people there absolutely depended upon our not alienating 
| doubtful friends among the natives and wavering neutrals,—in 
| fact, at the crisis of the Indian Mutiny. The speech may be 
| found in “‘ Hansard,” Vol. 147, Third Series, pp. 440-480. Your 
readers who cannot call it to mind will have divined, from the 
‘above description of him, who the speaker was; but as there 
| are people who can never recognise a portrait, however faithful, 
| 1 may mention that he was Mr. Disraeli.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Temple, June 20th. JoHN WHITE. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(FINAL NOTICE.) 

«Henry Irvine as Duke of Gloster,” by E. Long, A. (472), 
is one of the few satisfactory portraits in this year’s exhibition, 
which is an exceptionally weak one in this respect. Mr. Long’s 
work, which is always careful and industrious, and generally errs 
only on the side of incomplete conception of his subject, has 
found that very quality which it lacked supplied by the sitter. To 
paint Mr. Irving in his character of Richard at all truly was to 
make a complete and an interesting picture, the dramatic artist’s 
intense individuality and great talent supplying all needful 
interest. It is to be noticed, however, that Mr. Long has 
succeeded rather in painting Richard III. than Mr. Irving, 
and the portrait will probably be only really appreciated 
by those who have seen the actor in this part. This is, 
of course, no mean praise to the sitter, who has succeeded 
in, so to speak, swamping his own individuality. It is 
an interesting character-picture, and far removed from the 
ordinary portraiture of the Academy. No. 468, ‘ Highland 
Harvest Home,” by W. Small, is a humourous sketch of peasant 
life, representing villagers dancing in a barn by candle-light. The 
picture is successful, as far as its aim is concerned, that is to say, 
that it is characteristic and clever in composition, but it does not 
pretend to any beauty or interest, and seems to have been only 
painted to look at once; living with such work would be 
unbearable. 

No. 482, Mr. Hart's picture of Eli, we need not dwell upon ; its 
fame has by this time spread far and wide through ‘‘ Merry Eng- 
land,” of which the section that frequents the Academy has, in- 
deed, grown still more merry before this work. To say it is the 
worst picture the Academy have ever hung sounds incredible, 
but it is probably true. The first work of any note in the sixth 
gallery is Poole’s ‘‘ Smithfield, the Morning after Anne Askew 
was Burnt for Heresy,” a work noticeable for the peculiar mellow 
light of which this artist is a master, and a certain amount of 
poetic conception which is seldom absent from his painting. 

No 506, ‘The Premiére Communion, Dieppe,” by P. R. 
Morris, A., represents a bevy of young girls walking along the 
quay on their way to the Sacrament. Banners, white muslin 
dresses, hoary old sailors, fishermen of the most goody-goody 
type, and a general atmosphere of mixed saintliness and senti- 
ment. ‘ How interesting!” is the proper thing for a young lady 
to say before this picture ; and “ notice the dexterous treatment of 
the white robes and veils,”—the proper artistic criticism. Would 
it, we wonder, be considered very hypercritical were we to hint 
that Mr. Morris has missed entirely the whole meaning and signi- 
ficance of his subject ; that dexterous treatment of white (by paint- 
ing it blue-grey) is hardly all that is wanted to treat a subject of this 
kind worthily ; that his singing-girls are but very evidently respect- 
able models, of whom the most significant point is the freshness 
of their muslin dresses. Perhaps it is hypercritical to demand 
worthy treatment of a worthy subject, but if so, we can only 
leave it to others to admire the cleverness of Mr. Morris’s work, 
for to us its ability only enhances its failure. We should like 
our readers to contrast with this another picture, which we 
must also, alas! consider more or less a failure, though from a 
very different reason. No. 533, ‘*The Death of Ahab,” by T. 
M. Rooke, a young artist, who painted a triptych of the story of 
Ruth in last year’s Academy, is a picture peculiar alike in its 
excellences and defects. Showing great industry and care, con- 
siderable power of conception, and certainly the germs of very 
powerful colouring, it is yet pictorially a decided failure. The 





action of the three principal figures, Ahab, his charioteer, and a 
bowman in the immediate foreground of the composition, is 24 
exaggerated and awkward, as to be almost ludicrous, and the | 
whole work is in a muddle and lacks concentration. Never- 

theless, Mr. Rooke has practically beaten Mr. Morris og 
the essential quality of his picture,—he has given us 

the main facts of his story, and only failed in the) 
details. He has grasped the facts of the wild confusion | 
and eagerness of battle, the terror of the horses, the sudden | 
anguish of the stricken king ; it is all there in his picture, and so, | 
despite the confusedness of composition and awkwardness of | 
gesture, the work has a definite value, as all really earnest paint- | 
ing must have, and is, we hope and believe, significant of far 
better things in the future. 
No. 573 is a little work of Edouard Frére’s, two children bend- | 


ing over a book, which absolutely destroys, in its tender harmony 
of tint, its next-door neighbours. Perfectly simple and unpre- 
tending in subject, it yet is more of a picture than half the works 
in the Academy. No. 571, “ Highland Pastures,” by Henry 
Moore, is a very good landscape, somewhat poor in colour, per- 
haps, but full of interest, and a certain coarse kind of truth. 

No. 610, “‘ The Prince’s Choice,” by T. R. Lamont, is the most 
ambitious work in this room, a large, long picture, of the semi- 
historical, semi-legendary type,—any prince you please leading a 
maiden up the steps of a throne, with a background of courtiers, 
and a gigantic man-at-arms in the foreground. The “ choice ” is, 
presumably, a poor maiden, from the simplicity of her attire, 
though this does not strike one at a first glance, and in fact the 
work is, we suppose, another rendering of ‘‘ King Cophetua.” 
The painting is bright in colour, but hardly pleasant, and very 
thin in appearance, partaking of somewhat crude decorative work. 
There are decided good qualities in this composition, but it 
is, on the whole, not thoroughly successful, and the figures of 
the two principal maidens on the left of the composition are very 
conventional and uninteresting. Underneath this is a work by 
Fahey of a barley-field, with, of course, a couple of rustic 
lovers crossing it. Quite untrue in colour to anything we have 
ever seen in nature, and singularly ugly into the bargain. 

No. 633, ‘An Allegorical Picture of September,” by Alice 
Havers, is a graceful, careful piece of work, and deserves atten- 
tion for the thorough success and truth with which the evening 
light of that time of year has been painted. Nos. 638 and 650, 
both deserve a passing glance, the first being a clever piece of 
moonlight, by Henry Moore ; the second a subject picture, by 
Blair Leighton, called ‘A Flaw in the Title,” some old lawyers 
and an intending purchaser looking over a deed,—a thoroughly 
well-painted work. 

In the Water-Colour Gallery there is absolutely nothing 
worthy of notice, except several small pieces of still-life, by 
Helen Allingham and Helen Angell, and a very clever study of 
‘¢ Old Books,” by Owen Dalziel, No. 840, very rich and good in 
colour. 

In the Lecture-room, No. 49, ‘‘ The King’s Banner,” by S. E. 
Waller, is a clever picture of the sickly sentimental and utterly 
improbable type that young ladies most love; and to them 
we commend a handsome youth lying dead by the side of his 
dead charger, and a herd of dappled deer sniffing at him; 
appropriate quotation, of course :— 

“Oh! fading honours of the dead ; 
Oh! high ambition lowly laid.” 
No. 930, ‘*The Play Scene in Hamlet,” by Keeley Halswelle, a 
melodramatic rendering of Shakespeare, bad in conception and 
treatment, and worst of all, in the astounding boldness which 
has selected a great subject for the illustration of its own incom- 
petence. No. 948, ‘‘ Au Revoir,” by Fred. G. Cotman, an English 
lane; on one side the wall of an old-fashioned garden, at the 
gate of which young beauty waves her hand to departing youth; 
a general atmosphere of quiet homeliness over the picture, and a 
considerable amount of nice feeling in the painting of the figures. 
We are heartily glad to see this young painter doing such good 
all-round work as he has this year, both in portrait and land- 
scape painting, and would only suggest to him in a whisper 
that it is not given to many artists to reach excellence 
with divided effort. By the way, why should not such 
a thoroughly English picture as the one above mentioned 
have an English name? We confess to a_ partiality for 
our old-fashioned word of “ good-bye;” ‘‘au revoir” carries 
with it a certain amount of French carelessness and indif- 
ference. No. 949, by R. Thorburn, ‘‘The Morning of the 
Crucifixion,” should be noticed as occupying the second place to 
Mr. Hart’s memorable Eli, and being the second worst work in 
the Academy; the third is Charles Landseer’s ‘“ Pirates ;” and 
the fourth, Cope’s ‘* Lieutenant Cameron's Return Home ;” all of 
these being the works of Academicians, or Associates. No. 1,002, 
‘¢ Eventide: a Scene in the Westminster Union,” by Hubert 
Herkomer, is a work of considerable power, and of especially 
fine effect in chiaroscuro. The painting of it is rough and coarse 
to an unnecessary degree, and is, indeed, as Mr. Ruskin once said of 
an earlier work by the same artist, ‘‘ hardly superior to that suit- 
able to a full-page illustration in the Graphic.” No. 1,016, by 
R. W. Macbeth, a picture of ‘ Sedge-cutting in the Fens,” is 
probably the best subject picture of the whole exhibition ; 
and in saying this, we should like to define clearly what 
are the chief characteristics of a good subject picture :—That it 


| should be of some subject which possesses more than a temporary 


interest, that it should be of a subject which combines in itself 
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some pictorial attractiveness with its other interest, that its | of French liberty was one important aid in preventing its recur- 
beauty should be thoroughly represented and its action clearly | rence. This is his epigrammatic preface :— 

explained,—such, not to go into the matter in any detail, does, we “Ce livre est plus qu’actuel ; il est urgent. 

think, form a roughly accurate description of a worthy subject Je public. V. HL 
picture. All of these requirements Mr. Macbeth’s work abso- Paris, ler Octobre, 1877.” 

lutely fulfils. It represents a local industry now rapidly becoming | _ ‘The narrative is of the first days of December, 1851—the 
extinct, and of which it is highly desirable a worthy record should | Lying-in-wait, the Struggle, the Massacre, and the Vic. 
be preserved. It represents a scene of considerable pictorial | tory—followed by the Conclusion at Sedan. It opens 
interest, and represents it worthily, with good painting and grace with a description of the all but unanimous belief which men 
of action and composition ; and lastly, the figures and their work | @2tertained of the good-faith of Louis Napoleon, and of the 
are clearly and unmistakably suited to one another, and the | Security of the Constitution, up to the very moment when the 
actors in the picture do not look like dressed-up ladies and gentle- | blow was struck. ‘Only a few of us in the Assembly had some 
men or weary models, That there are many minor faults here | doubts, and occasionally shook our heads, but we passed for fools,” 
we do not wish to deny, but neither do we wish to dwell upon Then follow a series of vivid descriptions—like openings in the 
them, but to close our Academy notices with a hearty and | darkness made by successive flashes of lightning—of the cvents 
deserved word of unmitigated praise. of the night of December 2nd. ‘The soldiers were silently drawn 
out, and took possession of the Government printing establish. 
ment, with orders to shoot any man who left the works or opened 
a window, while they printed proclamations brought in from the 











B O O K S. Elysée, and of which the decrees for the dissolution of the 
, tate 5 oa Assembly, the appeals to the Army and the people, and the decree 
VICTOR HUGO'S “ HISTORY OF A CRIME.” * for convoking the electors, were entirely in the handwriting of the 


Ir might seem a work of supererogation to review a book of which | President. Each man worked between two gendarmes, and for 
the ninety-eighth edition—and that far from the latest—lies before | farther precaution the ‘‘ copy” was distributed in small pieces, that 
us ; yet its interest is so great and so permanent, not only for the | it might be the less easy for them to understand what they were 
Frenchman but for the Englishman, and for the practical poli- | about. In two hours the printing was done, and while the proclama- 
tician as well as for the student of history, that it well deserves | tions were placarded on the walls of Paris the troops occupied 
notice in these columns. The two little volumes of the popular | the palace of the Assembly, and police-agents arrested all the 
edition (for there is also one in octavo) look, outside and in, like | Generals and other leading members of the Assembly, treating 
one of the novels and romances for railway reading which we see | them in many cases with insolence and even outrage. Others of 
at all the French stations. The headings of the pages, and the short | the Assembly, after first attempting in vain to hold their ground 
sentences into which the pages are broken up, might make the reader | in their own hall, rallied to the number of above three hundred, 
think he was turning over the leaves of some sensational romance, if | mostly of the Right or Conservative party, at the Mairie of the 
the eye did not catch names which we not only remember in past | Tenth Arrondissement, and there decreed the deposition of Louis 
years, but are still reading in our daily papers, in the reports of | Napoleon for treason. But while they hesitated as to how they 
the French Chamber or Senate. It is, indeed, a tragic romance, | should attempt to enforce their decree, they were seized by the 
though a romance of real life. The Titanic imagination which | soldiery, and carried off to the prisons of Vincennes and Mazas, 
we know in all Victor Hugo’s romances is everywhere present | those who were consigned to the latter prison being treated with 
here, but everywhere combined with the sad seriousness of the | the indignities and the severities to which felons were subjected. 
‘¢ Eye-witness,” who can say,— Another portion of the Assembly, including the principal members 
“. . .. « .Quaque ipse miserrima vidi, of the Left, met—it is not explained whether from accident, purpose, 

Et quorum pars magna fui.” or necessity—in more secluded places, as they could best elude 

We have all the characteristic features of Victor Hugo’s writing, | the police spies; and they not only again decreed the deposition 
which are in themselves generally so grand, though they are so near, | of the usurper, but succeeded, not without extreme difficulty, in 
and sometimes pass over, the borders of bombast, and so easily | getting their decrees printed and posted on the walls; and then 
lend themselves to caricature and ridicule. With his wonted | they took all the steps in their power to call on the people of 
power, he ‘ bodies forth” the plots of the Elysée ; the meetings | Paris, in the name of the nation of which they were the repre- 
and the resolutions of the Members of the Assembly, while they | sentatives, to carry out the deposition by force. Some barricades 
were again and again hunted down and carried off to prison, | were made, and for some hours a hard fight was carried on with 
exile, or execution ; the bravery with which individuals printed | the soldiers. But it was hardly possible to get either arms or am- 
and posted, at the peril of their lives, the decrees made at those | munition, except in the most miserably insufficient quantities ; and, 
meetings for the deposition of the usurper; the fighting at the | above all, the men were wanting. ‘The Assembly had become 
barricades ; the triumph of the conspirators; and their overthrow | hateful to the working-men of Paris, from the uaconcealed hos- 
twenty years afterwards at Sedan. And while he tells his own | tility of its great Conservative majority to all popular rights, 
share in the conflict and the danger with modesty and without | including that of universal suffrage ; and only a few were able to 


egotism, he makes his strong personality everywhere felt by the | see that when the proclamations of Louis Napoleon now an- 
reader,—his sympathy with working-men ; his respect for the law, | nounced that he had dissolved the Assembly in the interest of the 
and for conscience as the light to action; his tenderness for | people, and restored to them the suffrage, by which every man in 
children ; his reluctance to shed blood, yet his readiness to lose | France should declare his own wishes as to the Government, he 
his life in the good cause. Nor can we leave out, at the risk of | was merely deluding them with a show of liberty, entirely without 
exciting a smile, his French love of logic, even in the last place | the reality. 
where one might have looked for it :— But although, as Victor Hugo puts it, St. Antoine could not 
“La bataille de Sedan est plus qu’une bataille qui se livre ; c'est be effectually roused, St. Martin, the centre of the bourgeois, or 
un syllogisme qui s’achéve: redoubtable préméditation du destin. Le | middle-class, life, was gradually stirred. The officers and the 
destin ne se hate jamais, mais arrive toujours. A son heure, le voila. ‘men of the National Guard began to rally; they brought out 
Il laisse passer les années, puis au moment oii l'on y songe le moins, il | ° P - os 
apparait. Sedan, c'est I’inattendu, fatal. De temps en temps, dans their muskets, while young students of medicine made powder ; bold 
Vhistoire, la logique divine fait des sorties, Sedan est une de ces | Men printed, or lithographed, and posted the decrees of the remain- 
sorties.” ing representatives; more barricades were thrown up, the hopes 
This history of the coup d'état of December, 1851, was written | of successful resistance in Paris till there was time for the country 
(with the exception of the concluding chapters) immediately after to assert itself increased: —“ The tide rises, the tide rises!” said 
the event and the author’s escape to Belgium, though various | Edgar Quinet, as he pressed Hugo’s hand ; and Jules Favre cried 
circumstances prevented its publication till last autumn, when | joyfully, ‘‘ To-morrow we shall date our decrees from the Pan- 
there seemed—nay, was—such danger that the ‘‘ Crime” was | theon!” In the Elysée, meanwhile, there were gloom and depression. 
about to be repeated by certain survivors of the actors and | Louis Napoleon sat alone and motionless in his cabinet before the 
sufferers in the former one, united for the like evil purpose; fire, while carriages, with the postillions in the saddle, were drawn 
and there can be no question that this opportune publication of up in the courtyard, ready for instant flight. But Saint-Arnaud 
Victor Hugo's account and denunciation of the former overthrow had his orders. From mid-day to two o’clock of the 4th of 
“* Histoire dun Crime. Déponttion Gun Témola, Par Viewor Hogo, Paris; | December an awful calm lay on the great city, while lle loupe 
Calmann Levy. 1877-8. were silently massed at various points, and the crowd asked 9 
The History of a Crime. The Testimony of an Eye-witness. By Victor Hugo. | meaning of the formation of a great sort of ambulance in the 
Fiance lg T. H. Joyce and Arthur Locker. In 4 yols. London: Sampson | Gidiouke Montmartre. At two a desk there were five brigades 
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cavalry, and infantry, to the number of 16,410 men, 
drawn up between the Rue de la Paix and the Faubourg Poisson- 
niére. ‘Lhe shops were open, the streets were crowded, and, but 
for a certain sense of anxiety which gradually overspread the 
curiosity with which the movements of the soldiers were at first 
regarded, the general appearance of the streets must have been 
much what we may now see there in these months, in which all 
the world is gathering to the Paris Exhibition. Suddenly the 
storm—of cannon, musketry, and sabres—burst upon the astonished 
and terrified people. Men, women, and children were slaughtered 
indiscriminately, with one or other occasionally picked out to 
show the marksman’s skill. Cafés and shops which we all know, 
and of which Victor Hugo gives a long list, were sacked ; while 
their owners, men and women, were shot at their doors, or as 
they fled within them. The number killed in this massacre, which 
lasted two hours, was never known, though one of the colonels 
boasted that his own regiment had killed 2,500. At four o’clock 
all was over. ‘The carriages in the courtyard of the Elysée were sent 
away. There remained only to gather in the fruits of the victory 
by the “ mixed commissions,” which, with some brief form of 
trial, sent hundreds every day to execution, and still larger num- 
bers to slow death in Cayenne ; while those who could evade the 
police escaped, like Hugo himself, to Belgium or to England ; 
and the Archbishop of Paris intoned a Te Deum in Notre Dame. 

If this story is most grave to us, what must it be to 
Frenchmen, under whose feet the embers still smoulder, and 
who only a few months since were in real danger of the fire 
breaking out again, to lay waste their country anew? Many of 
the names of the patriots and the criminals which stand out in 
these pages were familiar to us in our newspapers last autumn, as 
we followed the progress of the great political struggle ; but the 
most interested of us can but dimly realise what that time must 
have been for the men themselves, Hugo, Dufaure, Grévy, Jules 
Favre, and many others. Princes and dukes, with all their pro- 
fessions of devotion to constitutional liberty,—yet still, as always, 
not for their country nor against it but only for themselves— 
had banded with the old Bonapartist conspirators to destroy the 
young Republic,—by the Orleanist method of official corruption 
if possible, but if not, then by those of Czesarism and violence. The 
former method was proved a failure by the elections of October 14th, 
but for the next two months the suspense was terrible; while the 
conspirators still hoped that they could employ the army for 
their work by means of the instrument they had provided for that 
end, and of whom they thought themselves secure, because he 
had not ceased, when he became the chief of his nation, to hold and 
to declare that what he was pleased to call his conscience and his 
honour pledged him not to his country, but to the party whose 
intrigues had raised him to his post. Whether he shrank from 
carrying out their purposes at last, because he found that 
the army would not follow traitors again, or whether he was 
dominated by the master-spirit of Gambetta—the man whose 
fiery patriotism had saved the honour of France and her soldiers 
when all others despaired, and whose power of effacing, no less 
than of asserting, himself now enabled him silently to guide 
the counsels of the patriots in that supreme hour—this cannot be 
known till the whole secret history of those days is written. But 
the work was done, we hope not again to fail. And if this history 
of the great political crime of our generation is full of interest 
and of meaning to the country in which it was committed, it may 
not be without its uses to us, too, in a day when the doctrines of 
Cesarism—of the government of the country by political adven- 
turers, with the support of the enfranchised but uneducated 
classes, a servile Parliament, and mercenary soldiers—are openly 
advocated in high places, and listened to without repugnance, 
perhaps even with approval, by the rich, the comfortable, and 
the selfish, We may be in no present danger—no one supposes 
Wwe are—of a coup d'ctat, or a general massacre in Regent Street 
and Pall Mall; but he must be an ingrained Philistine and 
Pharisee who can think that these things are not as possible—as 
far as our own virtues and merits are our defence—in England as 
in France. 


of artillery, 


PROTEUS AND AMADEUS.* 
Tuis is one of the most fascinating little books on natural theology 
which has been published for many years back. The title is, 
perhaps, a little too scholastic; but the preface tells us that the 
correspondence is a genuine one, ‘‘ Proteus” being the name chosen 
for one who had reluctantly abandoned his Roman Catholicism 


for Materialism, under the impression produced by Darwin’s 
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enunciation of the doctrine of “natural selection,” and its large 
reception as an alternative for the doctrine of ‘design ;” whilst 
‘* Amadeus ” stands for one of the Roman Catholic teachers of his 
youth, with whom he had opened correspondence, after many years 
of alienation from Christianity, in the hope of finding some reply 
to his difficulties and doubts. The letters do not touch, except 
in the most incidental fashion, upon the subject of Revelation. 
They are concerned entirely with the alternatives of Theism and 
Materialism, and it would be difficult, if not impossible to find 
that great subject treated with more freedom and more ability,— 
at least on the physical side,—in the same brief space, by any thinker 
even of the freest of all religious schools, than it is treated here 
by the Roman Catholic called ‘Amadeus.’ We have not the 
slightest guess who either Amadeus or Proteus may be, but 
Mr. de Vere, in his thoughtful and beautifully written intro- 
duction to the letters, points out, we think most justly, 
that the condition imposed by the Materialist in this corre- 
spondence,—that the evidence of Theism shall be taken wholly 
apart from the evidence of Revelation,—is less sound than it 
appears to be. ‘The scope of the whole discussion,” he says, 
‘is necessarily determined by the conditions on which it was 
based. ‘Proteus’ demands the evidence of Theism taken apart 
from Revelation. The condition surely is arbitrary, and less 
philosophical than it seems. Theism is doubtless distinct from 
Christianity ; but things distinct are not always separable. 
Genuine Theism ever included the hope of a Deliverer ; and his- 
torical Theism began with the promise of a Messiah. When 
Christianity became man’s heritage, it remained still the primal 
Theism, though developed and with the Promise fulfilled. It is 
by the link next the hand, not by the first link, that Humanity 
must take hold of the chain. In God Incarnate that Divine Image 
is palpably set forth which, to the mere Theist, was dimly adum- 
brated. Why should he who inquires after the original turn from 
the picture to the faint outline? ‘To resemble the Theist of old 
times, we must, with Plato, turn our face to all the light accorded.” 
That is finely said, and to our mind most just. Of course it does 
not apply to one who, having examined carefully the right of Reve- 
lation to be eonsidered what it claims to be, has decided absolutely 
against it. Such a one must discuss the problem of ‘Theism or 
Materialism as it is here discussed, apart from what appears to 
us the highest, as it was also the most gradually and slowly de- 
veloped of the religions of the earth; but we suspect that the 
condition of mind so indicated is much rarer than might be sup- 
posed. Somehow or other, it happens either that with the 
final rejection of Revelation, the interest in the question of Theism 
versus Materialism disappears,—not perhaps quite unnaturally, 
since a God who did not care to make the faint natural image of 
himself on the heart of nan more vivid and more efficient, would 
hardly be a God we could worship,—or that with the intense 
craving to find God, there is intertwined almost inseparably the 
intense craving to find him coming into closer and closer rela- 
tions with the human heart. So that the interest in Theism is 
tolerably sure to develope into the interest in Revelation, or else 
the rejection of Revelation to involve more or less consciously the 
relegation of Theism into a barren intellectual creed. 

But to pass from Mr, de Vere’s introduction to the corre- 
spondence itself, a correspondence which has in it all the marks 
of reality to which the preface lays claim,—we think we may say 
that no man of any school of thought will maintain that it is 
wanting in breadth and freedom of treatment. ‘The Materialist, un- 
willing Materialist though he be, puts his reasons for Materialism 
with great vigour and earnestness ; while the theologian replies 
with a very much larger knowledge of natural history, and a far 
deeper respect for Mr. Darwin and his speculations, than one 
would a priori expect from a theologian of the Roman Church. 
Imperfectly treated as so great a question necessarily must be in 
such a correspondence, it is treated, so far as it is treated at all, 
with a depth of conception and a charm of style which make the 
book worthy of its subject,—and what more could we say of a 
book on such a subject as this ? 

Of course, in noticing it here, we must pick and choose, for it is 
impossible, briefly as the subject is treated, to go over the whole 
argument in a newspaper criticism. And first, we may perhaps 
notice, what will be new to many, the favour which a doctrine of 
evolution, as distinguished from what has commonly been supposed 
to be the orthodox theory of six days’ creation, appears to have had 
in an age when the modern science of natural history was not even 
so much asin its germ. We quote the following, not with any special 
relation to the Roman Catholic doctrine as such, but simply to show 
that in days when the revelation of science was not given, the 
principles of evolution were accepted, from the religious point of 
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view, by mere theologians, who had gathered them, so far as they 
had them at all, from religious analogy and from the Bible :— 

“IT was taught the theory which regards the Six Days of Moses as 
indeterminate periods, by some or other of my Catholic instructors, so 
early that I cannot remember when I first acquired it. The tradition 
must have come into the Church from the Jews, for I find that Philo 
accounts it ‘a piece of clownish simplicity to think that the world was 
made in six days or in any fixed time.’ Origen argues against those 
who, ‘interpreting Scripture literally, say that six days were taken up 
in the creation of the world.’ St. Athanasius considers that ‘the 
Verbum ante omnia genitum can be no creature, because no creature was 
created before another; but all were made at once, by one fiat.’ (We 
shall meet this latter opinion again, and I trust see that it is not pre- 
judicial to the theory of evolution.) As to St. Augustine, with whose 
great -name this theory has been chiefly connected. ‘St. Augustine,’ 
says Father Ryder, ‘upholds this view with all the subtlety of his 
intellect, and the wealth of his imagination. He regards the Mosaic 
account as representing an order of nature from the simple to the com- 
plex, not an order of time; and again, as a leaf taken from an angelic 
record, in which time, properly speaking, has no place, but only the 
gradual development of angelic knowledge and worship.’ This writer 
furnishes me with the subsequent history of the theory, which is highly 
instructive. Albertus Magnus, the master of St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
St. Thomas himself, borrowed it from St. Augustine; but in his last 
work, the ‘Summa,’ the latter’s liking for it had cooled down. For, 
whereas in his ‘ Commentary ’ he had styled it‘ more reasonable and pro- 
tecting the Scriptures from the derision of infidels,’ yet in the ‘Summa ® 
he has no commendation of it, but merely allows it to be held; he is 
only careful ‘ ut neutri sententie prejudicetur.’ Cajetan and Canus were 
the last supporters of the theory for some time. And Petavius tells us 
that, in his day, it had got out of fashion. ‘Commune omnium consensu 
hodie repudiatur ; patronum feré habere desiit.’ And unfashionable it 
continued until, in our own day, Cardinal Wiseman drew attention to 
its claims. Indeed ‘ unfashionable’ is too weak a word ; it was reprobated. 
* Arriaga goes so far as to say that, had it not been for St. Augustine’s 
name, his opinion would long ago have been condemned as nothing short 
of heretical.” Then Father Ryder remarks that, ‘It is hard not to 
smile, in spito of the common danger, when we see the Jesuits of to-day 
intrenching themselves against the attacks of geology behind the 
batterered walls of the position their predecessors had been bombarding 
80 assiduously and so lately.” 

From this it may be gathered that tke theologian in this corre- 
spondence is a decided evolutionist, though it is not clear exactly 
how far he carries his doctrine, and though certainly he does not 
regard the doctrine of ‘‘ natural selection” as at all adequate to 
the explanation of a great many of the facts to which Mr. Darwin 
has applied it. Especially he argues with the Materialist that it 
does not and cannot replace the doctrine of ‘ design ’—even so far 
as it could ever replace that doctrine—in relation to the instincts 
of animals, or in relation to the beauty of the universe. On these 
two points Amadeus grapples with Mr. Darwin’s principle, and 
shows, first, that the instincts of animals often imply sudden 
changes, and not only sudden but double changes of structure, 
which would require simultaneous modifications in quite different 
directions ; next, that Mr. Darwin’s principle of sexual selection im- 
plies that animals have already that sense of beauty which is with 
us one of the highest intellectual perceptions ; lastly, that it does 
not even pretend to explain the exquisite beauty of many parts of 
nature which have no uses of the kind which he attributes to sexual 


selection, —for instance, the exquisite beauty of the eggs of birds, as | 


distinguished from the birds themselves,—and again, the exquisite 
colouring of certain shell-fish, ‘‘ where, fertilisation being effected 
by currents of water, selection by choice can have no place.” 
(With regard to the flowers, we think Amadeus is wrong in 
saying that Mr. Darwin’s explanation can have no _ place, 
since we now know that, so far as bright colour constitutes beauty, 
it has a place, the brighter flowers being mostly fertilised by bees 
or insects, which are attracted by their bright colouring, and 
that the flowers could not be equally well fertilised without them.) 
But we must extract one of Amadeus’s criticisms on the inadequacy 
of the doctrine of natural selection to explain the instinct of 
animals :— 


“I now propose to try Darwin’s theory by application to throe specios, 


for which, I think, it notably fails to account. And my first is tho 
Hunting Spider, which I find located in natural history, under the 
name of Su/ticus Scenicus. This spider, unlike most of its congeners, 
spins no web, though provided with the means of doing so, but roving 
at large, hunts its prey—the common houso-fly, which it secures by 
leaping on him. Its colour, of mottled black and white, oxactly imitates 
the surface of the staccoed walls of the Roman dwellings, on which I first 
observed him. And this imitation is very necessary ; for the house-flies, 
out of doors, are very nimble and difficult to catch. The movements 
of the spider showed in the plainest manner that ho appreciated his 
advantage; when he drew up his legs, and flattened himself to the wall, 
as a fly settled near him, it required a keon eye indeed to distinguish 
him from one of the many excrescences on the mottled wall. I never 
saw him jump on the back of his prey; ho waited until the fly sprang 
up, when he sprang with him, attaching himself to the wall by a single 
thread ; and seizing the fly, the two swung together, while the spider 
sucked his victim’s blood. Now,in a garden which I used to frequent, 
when in Romo, wero several huge tree-pots, in which orange-trees were 
planted ; and, on these pots, powdered with a fine green dust or mould, 
I found my friend, and lo! he was green, the colour of the pot. The 





mottled markings were on his body; but all was suffused with a green- 
ish hue, to a shade the colour of the surface on which he sported, J 
last saw him on the post of my house-porch, a dim dusty hue, like the 
post itself, which has not been painted since the house was built, 
Now, to account for this creature I want two factors—an inborn 
proclivity to vary the colour in conformity with the surroundin 
surface, and a saltatory power in the structure of the legs, (the common 
spider is no jumper). I think this is a special crux for the Darwinian 
hypothesis. Because, as certain individuals would be equal to the 
colouring proclivity while below the mark in saltatory power, and otherg 
vice versd, the selection would be continually put at cross- purposes 
with itself—and when I add to this, that the offspring in each genera- 
tion, though not always having the tendency to vary, yet have such 
tendency to vary, not in one fixed direction, but in every direction: 
and when I consider further that the practical infinitude of geological 
time is out of place here, where walls and door-posts of yesterday are 
concerned, I think the chances of such a creature being selected would 
be millions to one. Still I would admit its account even by selection 
postulating a minute providence, such as the doctrine of a supra- 
mundane Deity supposes; but this would be going out of the Darwinian 
hypothesis, in which the selection is blind, inexorable, fortuitous, I 
select my next, as also my third instance, from St. George Miyart’s 
Genesis of Species. How can selection alone account for the whale ? 
The baleen, or whalebone, in this creature’s mouth acts as a sieve, which 
when the animal swallows a gulp of water, retains the minute marine 
creatures on which it feeds; of what use would be the rudiment ofa 
sieve? How, then, did the whale get selected? In spite of the 
marsupials furnishing a strong point in favour of natural selection, I 
think Mivart has shown, in the instance of the kangaroo, that selection 
can by no means be the sole agent here. Thus it appears that the 
young kangaroo is born so utterly helpless that it cannot suck; and 
meanwhile its nutrition is contrived as follows:—The mother is gifted 
with a muscular development of the mammary gland, by moans of which 
she injects milk into the throat of her young; but such injection would 
be attended with suffocation, were it not met with a reciprocal 
arrangement on the part of the offspring, which has the laryns 
elongated, so as to meet the lower end of the nasal air-passage; and 
the creature breathes through the tubal larynx, while the milk finds 
its way into the gullet; and the suffocation is thus avoided. As to 
this reciprocal contrivance, Mr. Mivart asks,‘ How did the elongated 
larynx itself arise, seeing that if its development lagged bebind the 
maternal structure, the young primeval kangaroo must have been 
choked; while without the injecting power in the mother, it must 
have starved ?? And he remarks ironically that the ‘ struggle for 
life must have been severe indeed in this case!’ The argument from 
design doubles itself, let me here say, where these reciprocal relations 
are concerned. If selection is to account for them, it cannot be the 
blind, fortuitous selection of Darwin.” 
That is very ably put. But we may say that we agree with 
Proteus that this part of the book, while it brings the highest 
|evidence of mental attributes behind Nature, does not seem, 
taken alone, to justify the inference of a divine or infinite reason 
at all,—much rather one of great, though limited resource, which 
though succeeding in the class of purposes for which it seems to 
be specially intended, never so succeeds without at the sarhe time 
interfering with and often spoiling the appliances devoted to the 
fulfilment of other purposes, for which provision is carefully 
made in other natural fields. So far as the argument for organic 
design goes, taken alone, it suggests finite (though great) intelli- 
gence and finite (though great) benevolence, and neither infinite 
reason, nor infinite love. 

On the other hand, what Amadeus says on the subject of the 
| beauty of the universe is, to our minds, both much more con- 


| yincing and much more profound :— 
| 





“ And now, to return and conclude with the theory of the beantifal 
with which I began; I am of the same persuasion with those writers 
| who consider that ethical beauty is at the foundation of all beauty; I 
| mean that colours, forms, or sounds, are not so much beautiful in them- 

selves as rather the vehicles or channels by which certain spiritual 
| attributes are suggested to our spirit. The figure of the lion is the 
| embodiment of the ideas of gravity, power and majesty; the quality of 
| aharebell is tender grace; tho unbounded expanse of ocean mirrors the 
infinite. In short, let aman attempt to describe any object whatever 
that is really beautiful, and his words will, on analysis, exhibit the most 
spiritual and transcendent ideas, The beautiful, considered from this 
| point of view, is of infinite importance. I want to know what He is I 
}am to win or lose for eternity? And I find that all the beauties of 
| Nature are the expression of His attributes. Unity, variety, freedom, 
unchangeableness, grace, dignity, tenderness, symmetry, infinitude, 
peace, repose, power, order and other attributes, which are only contra- 
dictory because exhibited in broken lights in nature, but are one and 
harmonious in Him—what are all these but reflections of the Ancient 
Beauty, the Beautiful by which all things aro beautiful? NowI will 
define the word. The Beautiful is God; and what Newman says of 
music, in a passage well worth both quoting and meditating, I would 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to the beautiful in general. ‘Is it possible 
that that inexhaustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich and 
yet so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet so majestic, 
should be a mere sound which is gone and perishes? Can it be that 
those mysterious stirrings of the heart, and keen emotions and strange 
yearnings after we know not what, and awful impressions from we know 
not whence, should be wrought in us by what is unsubstantial, and comes 
and goes, and begins and ends with itself? It is not so; it cannot be. 
No; they have escaped from some higher sphere; they are the out- 
pourings of eternal harmony in the medium of created sound ; they are 
echoes from our Home; they are the voice of angels, or the Magniticat 
of saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, or the Divine Attrt- 
butes; something are they besides themselves, which we cannot compass, 
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ee, eonnes alent mortal man, and he perhaps not | different; itis to recast in a literary form that old heroic history, taking 
which exam uisbed above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them.’ typical characters from each period, infusing into the tale, with a 
ee have > of the sentiment of the beautiful ; let us call it by | freedom unknown to the bards, the civilisation of their own times, 
og apes LOVE.” | which now, at least, is sufficiently poetical, using for a foundation that 
1ts : : ; | chronology which the bards and monks agreed upon, and which has 
We agree, on the whole, with Proteus that the moral ae of | not yet cl overthrown. But before conmmentieit I desire to write a 
the book is not equally strong with its natural theology. he | few words concerning one strong fact that looms for ever through the 

tion that there is some undying principle of life equivalent | wild, bardic traditions, a fact still, whether true of the times concerning 
ad , | which the bards wrote, or whether the reflection of one of the prime 

a sov 


thi re of a soul, for all living | 
], or something of the nature pee l hich is i 5 | elements of their own civiisation. ..... In ancient Erin, we 
things, from the vegetable up to man,—a peneyee ware hang _ | find at Tara, a spot for ever sacred, the locus of the plastic and 
material, and survives the death of the body which it inspires,— | formative principle, the centre upon which the chaos of the septal 
»xtremely hypothetical, and very difficult to | struggles was destined to subside, a palace, a strength, a city, a place 
is a bold one, bat ox y aye : 7 | of rude parliaments and conventions of the justest law and the wisest 


realise. For example, without csnssionsnens and personality to brehons, the most frequented fair-green, best place for the jeweller to 
guide him, how far would Amadeus stretch the individuality of | sell his rings and brooches, the armourer bis weapons, where the harper 
such a principle ? Would he, for instance, regard the immaterial wer gee wenaheer p4 ry rane peeve hg mi —_ 
individuality of a plant o0 extending to eveything goodaned liberal ial eapmedation audience. Who can tell the number of brave 
from a single seed,—so that not only the rose-tree produced from men whose blood has reddened those green plains warring to keep or 
one of the berries, but all the innumerable rose-trees obtained | gain for their own chief those sacred and king-making Kaths ?” 

from it by cuttings, should be ranged under the same immaterial | My, Q’Grady has come to the conclusion that the superior 
individuality? Of course, the same question would apply to those | prosperity of Ulster is not a thing of modern growth, for Ultonia, 
lower animals which multiply themselves by mere mechanical divi- patrimony of the Knights of the Red Branch, was from the dawn 
sion. Nor can we attach nearly so much value to the argument for | of history inhabited by a tougher and more masterful breed, while 
immortality derived from the simplicity and indivisibility of the | the physical and mental type more distinctively termed “ Irish ” 
soul,—Butler’s argument,—as Amadeus attaches to it. On the | has always had its home in the south. To the warlike or material 
whole, we should regard the organic and the zsthetic side of | predominance of the north, the south has ever been able to 
the argument as treated with greater force and originality than oppose imagination, sprightliness, and art. He also considers it 
the moral and spiritual. Still, take it all in all, this little volume positively established that before Eiré became the Insula 
is one of the ablest and certainly one of the most charming, which | Sanctorum and School of the West, she had for centuries main- 
has been published on natural theology for many a year back, and | tained her freedom, and that of her ally, the Picts, in the face of 
we thank Mr. Aubrey de Vere very heartily for introducing it to | Rome, conquered Alba and West Britain, occupied London, and 
the world. twice, if not oftener, invaded Gaul; and that the spiritual pre- 
eminence of the island had been preceded by success in arms, an 
HISTORY OF IRELAND.* exodus of Irish conquerors, an influx of captives and booty having 
preceded the exodus of missionaries, and the influx of students 





Ix speaking of this volume, we do not intend to enter into the 
question of its value from an archeological point of view; nor and artists :— 
does the author’s manner of dealing with his subject seem to “Tt was in this second and scholastic period that the genealogies and 


— : iticism. Th a] j ance of k under | 2»nals of the Bards, their poems and romances, were elaborated into 
inte such cclticiees, ‘Tho veal imgestence of the bes | that history which we find in the pages of Keating and of the Lowr 


notice lies in this, that the writer has given to the general reader, Gawla. Succeeding centuries were satisfied to accept the histories 
ina bold and spirited manner, a succession of wild and poetic | which the sixth and seyenth delighted to construct.” 

stories, each forming a part of that picturesque romance called | Jp this volume, then, we havea group of those legends with which 
the heroic period of the history of Ireland. ‘he author explains | such writers as Keating have prefaced the historic annals, and of 
that he sees in the origin of history something analogous to the | which an elaborate account is to be found in O’Curry’s Lectures 
dawn of day. In the dawn of the history of all nations arise the | on the antiquities of Ireland; but with a difference : the present 
same glorious and unearthly shapes; ‘before Grecian history, the | author treats them as pure poetry, woven, it is true, round heroes 
gods and demi-gods who fought around Ilium; before Roman, | who actually lived :— 

the strong legends of Virginius and Brutus ; in the dawn of Irish}  « Keating believed that all this ancient bardic lore represented pure 
history, the Knights of the Red Branch, and all the glory that | historic fact, which caused him to commit many grave errors, artistic 


surrounded the Court of Concobar M’Nessa, High King of the | 8nd archelogical, by which the value of his beautiful treatise is much 
Nitonians.” He begins his hist theref : itl Jay iy, | Umpaired. Even his anecdotes lose their importance, by being deprived 
Ultonians. ee cg eating Ges sg terpenes Pi” substance, colour, and life, so that each under his handling has 
popular form of the prehistoric legends of Ireland, and the | become the mere residuum and anatomy of the old bardic tale, whose 
following is his justification for the course he has taken :— essential elements he desired to represent. Treating these tales as 
«oo as . , . i lal history, he attached no importance to those qualities which have alono 

“ A nation’s history is made for it by circumstances, and the irresistible e : s. 99 

: value to me, viz., the epic and dramatic. 

progress of events; but their legends they make for themselves. In 5 : . , 
that dim twilight region, where day meets night, the intellect of man, The most important of the legends given in this volume are, 
tired by contact with the vulgarity of actual things, goes back for | «The Fianna Eireen,” of whom D’Arcy Magee wrote,— 


rest and regeneration, and there sleeping, projects its dreams against . 

the waning light and before the rising of the sun...... The legends , we aye vin eeeny sees 

represent the imagination of the country; they are that kind of history InE i ela * = rer = 

which a nation desires to possess. They betray the ambition and desires "Taller than sy ee amy ’ 
’ 


of the people, and in this respect, have a value far beyond the tale of < ee a acs 
actual events and duly recorded deeds, which are no more history than | ‘* The Coming of the Milesians,” ‘‘ The Fairy Bride,” ‘The Death 
a skeleton isaman. Nay, too, they have their own reality. They fill of Conairey More,” ‘The ‘Tuatha de Danan,” ‘“ Deirdré,” and 
the mind with an adequate and satisfying pleasure. They present a the most noble and striking of all, the heroic and pathetic “ Story 


rhythmic completeness and a beauty not to be found in the fragmentary =i . , 
and ragged succession of events in time. Achilles and Troy appear | of Cuculain.” Our space will not allow us to notice any of these 


somehow more real than Histiwus and Miletus, Cuculain and Emain | gaye the latter, which glistens with the dew of poetry, and rings 
Macha than Brian Boromh and Kincorah. with the clangour of martial music. From the moment when, a 
Our author thinks that to trace from small beginnings the gradual boy of ten years, Cuculain steals from his father’s diin with his 
growth of the Ard-Rieship of Erin would be a noble work, though | jj¢tle wooden shield and sword of lath, secking for Emain Macha, 
one “ which would necessitate the consenting labours of many the city and school of war of the warrior king of Ultonia, through 
minds.” The golden ore of historic inquiry is usually only | 9}) the scenes of his heroic career, he draws the heart of the reader 
obtained by patient toil in the dark under-world of the past. Yet| with him, ‘The strange boy, who is pronounced a very demon of 
in Irish history the whole surface of the ground is strewn with war, developes into a youth so powerful that no man can with- 
= glittering metal, unnoticed and ungathered, from the very | stand him. Innumerable are the instances of his prowess, 
Sicanings of which less fortunate people might trick out their | »onerosity, and tenderness of heart; but the story begins to 
past with a barbaric splendour :— | become thrilling when the great Queen Meave declares war against 

“For myself, I lay no claim to the discovery of subterranean treasures, | the King of Ulla and his Knights of the Red Branch, and by the 








nor are times ri; e r the . 7 io sociate ° ° ss ‘ s s 

and aes ripe for that co operation of thought and study of associated machinations of Faithleen, an enchantress, Cuculain, champion 
~~ 4rdent inquirers from whom alone such results may be expected. * ; a © Gon Gendt dian: ie Ot 

Till men recognise the greatness of the heroic period of their history, | Of Ulla, ‘ swift hound” and youth of the deadly sling, is left 


solitary on the mountains, to defend his province from the 
ac the invaders. Looking down into the province 

a hard and endurin; atin : wilietiiiien: i . i approach of - . . . 

hitherto, a flickerin, pay FP mony Merveses 0 Pb se r ~ pomp behind him, he sees a cloud, like white fleece, lying thick upon the 

reveal its own sad state. The task which I have set before myself is | land, but does not know tbat it is a magic mist which has poisoned 

ROy ree the brains of the brave chiefs of the Red Branch, holding them in 


* History of Ireland: the Heroic Period. ish 0" : + a: : ; 
Sampson Low, Searle, Marston, and — a a a a trance of idiotey, from which nothing can arouse them. No figure 


the labours of the patient brood of scholars will be feebly conducted and 
inadequately rewarded, Enthusiasm itself must chill in the presence of 
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in legend or history was ever more striking than this of Cuculain, 
forlorn and unconquerable in his lair among the mountains, from 
which he issues every day to strive with afresh champion from 
the enemy’s camp. His grief and amazement at the desertion of 
his friends, his tender care for his old, half-silly father, who has 
‘tracked him out, but can give him no help, his generosity towards 
those who persist in assailing him, the love he inspires in many of 
those who are forced to be his enemies, the admiration he wrings 
even from the baffled and vexed Queen Meave when, in an hour 
-of truce, he visits her camp, all these traits, taken with his terrible 
strength, unfailing skill, and indomitable endurance, as revealed 
‘by turns in the progress of the narrative, produce an indescribable 
‘effect upon the reader. The love borne Cuculain by Fergus 
MacRoy, who isat once first General in war and Prime Minister of 
State with Meave, the meetings between them by night in the 
mountains, when the hero’s strength and endurance are gradually 
ebbing away, and the friendly enemy can do nothing to assist 
him, give rise to situations as striking as are to be found in the 
poetry of any country. Fergus is again and again the bearer of 
friendly overtures to him from the queen, the acceptance of which 
would involve treachery to the Red Branch, but power and glory 
for Cuculain himself. Fergus, leaving his charioteer behind :— 

% Clomb an eminence and lifted up his voice on high, calling Cuculain 

by his old name, Setanta; and Cuculain heard him in his secret place, 
and he cast aside his arms, and ran through the forest, and he threw 
himself upon Fergus, and kissed him, and wept. Then Fergus told 
him the conditions which he came bearing, and Cuculain answered 
resolutely that he would not forsake the Red Branch nor the King. 
Then Cueulain led Fergus along with him, and brought him to his 
secret place, and there were his horses feeding, and his chariot, and no 
wheel-tracks leading thither. Then he arranged skins for Fergus, and 
went down to the stream below and speared two salmon, and with his 
sling he slew two wild geese in the marshes of the river; and he 
returned to Fergus and cooked them, and he took mead and ale out of 
his chariot, and they caroused and conversed until the evening star 
arose. Then Fergus went away to where was his chariot, and returned 
to the camp.” 
Meave, having searched all her territory for champions, and having 
seen all her picked heroes destroyed, except those who, for old 
friendship’s sake, will not fight with Cuculain, at last by bribes 
prevails on the mighty Fardia, the Firbolg, to engage with him in 
combat. Fardia had been one of Cuculain’s dearest companions, 
and very vividly depicted are the shame, amazement, and anguish 
of the hero, when he sees his olden friend come forth to meet him. 
Tenderly he pleads with him to go back and allow another to take 
his place, but Fardia’s brain is intoxicated by the promises of 
Meave, and he insists that the struggle shall proceed. When, 
after a bloody fight, he is slain, then the war-demons pass out of 
the conqueror, and he moans and laments over the body of the 
companion of his boyhood. But this unequal warfare begins to 
press too heavily upon Cuculain, and the enchantress who is 
leagued with his enemies oppresses his spirit with her spells :— 

* All that night Cuculain’s mind was clouded and disturbed, and he 
said that his clan had conspired against him, seeing that he was aban- 
doned and alone, warring now for many days against the whole host of 
Meave, keeping ward over the gates of the province. And now, too, 
he knew that he should die, for the thought of flight and of the surrender 
of Murthemney to the waster came not at all into his noble mind. But 
he called upon the Red Branch by name, lamenting lond...... Konal 
Karna, dearest of all, and his voice penetrated the starry night, for he 
cried out as a woman cries when one she loves has forsaken her; so in 
his agony, Cuculain, the son of Sualtam, lifted up his voice ; and the men 
of Meave heard him, for he said that he was forsaken, and all men 





* On a sudden, lo! a grassy glade open to the stars, and the 

steeds of Emer Munfada and Rayleen Gall, and one standing Fane 
them, as it were a tall and noble warrior, but drooping down with hig 
head. _Cuculain looked sorrowfully without recognition upon Lae 
with wild eyes full of suffering. But Laeg uttered a loud and bitte, 
ery, and fell upon the ground and tore his auburn hair, and he remained 
at the feet of Cuculain, weeping till a third part of the night was passed 
grovelling low upon the ground; and the divine steeds, too, of Cuculain 
were distressed, bowing their splendid heads, and the long fair mane of 
Lia Macha flowed upon the ground, grieving for the noble Cuculain, 
But after that Laeg arose, still weeping; and he let down the war-car, 
spreading rugs and skins, and he washed the blood from Cuculain and 
bound up his wounds, and took from the other chariot clean linen and 
made a bed for Cuculain; and Cuculain obeyed him in all things like 
a young child, being very gentle and submissive; and Laeg took the 
head of Cuculain and laid it in his breast,—the head thatall Erin could 
not abase or dishonour, and he wept anew over Cuculain. [Then] all 
the blessed Shee throughout Erin came that night to honour the hound 
of Murthomney, and Cuculain saw them all plainly, face to face, as a 
man speaking with his friend, benign countenances and venerable 
high hearts made pure and noble by death...... And Laeg prin 
them not, but he felt the awful presence, and crouched back among the 
shadows.” 

The story is left unfinished in the present volume, and we hope 
that in the next we may find its completion, as well as a satis. 
factory rendering of others which we need not mention. We 
should be glad to see, perfect in its details, the exquisite tragedy 
of the Children of Lir. There are indeed scattered through 
the various tales of this volume certain slight though touching 
traces of the wanderings of the three wild swans. We hear of 
places to which the unhappy Children of Lir were wont to come 
for shelter, and where their melancholy singing was heard when 
they were last seen by the Gael; and we are told of gentle 
warriors who were beloved by the Shee because they had always 
been kind to these lonely wanderers. 

Laying down this volume, it will naturally occur to the reader 
to ask why Irish poets have left so long unwrought this rich mine 
of the virgin poetry of their country. Why does not some one 
arise among them aspiring to do for these legeads what Tennyson 
has done for the legends of King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table? Moore went to the East for a subject for his pen; 
Denis Florence McCarthy bestows years of labour upon transla- 
tions of Calderon; Aubrey de Vere has written some exquisite 
poetry, and much which is peculiarly Irish in subject and feeling, 
yet he, too, forbears to enter this untenanted palace of art. Of 
living men, Sir Samuel Ferguson, in his ‘‘ Congal” and R. D, 
Joyce, in his ‘ Deirdré,” alone have shown a disposition to 
do such service to the literature of their country. D'Arcy 
Magee left some noble ballads, as witness of what he might have 
done, had he lived, but we look around inquiringly for one who 
will sing us the story of Cuculain. Will the Irish Muse sleep on 
till the foreign invader pounces upon her treasures? ‘The author 
of the present work is doing something to bring these beautiful 
legends under the notice of the world, and he deserves all honour 
for an attempt which we sincerely hope may be successful. 


MEMOIRS OF GEORGIANA, LADY CHATTERTON.* 
Lapy Cnarrerron was a highly accomplished woman. She 
painted beautifully, we are told, in oil colours, composed music, 
played on the harp, understood several languages, and printed a 
translation of extracts from the works of Aristotle and selections 
from the works of Plato. She also wrote a considerable number 
of novels, all of which, we believe, had a fair reputation, and 





leagued against him. Moreover, as the moon set, he saw faces that 


moved amongst the trees, mocking him, and horrid things, 
at 


formless and cold, estrays out of the fold of hell, wan- 
dering blots of the everlasting darkness, and there was laughter 
in the hollow chambers of the forest, and again the Ban- 
Shee of LOk MacFavash smiled at him and beckoned, and the cold 
water-serpent clung round his feet, and all the sweet chords of his 
mind were torn or unstrung, and the Shee delivered him over to great 
affliction...... Now the horses, affrighted, pulled madly at their 
tethers, but anon, when he sank down like a stone they approached 
him wondering, and he felt their warm breath on his face. Then the 
demons that affrighted him gave back, and he arose and put an arm 
around the neck of either steed, and he stood between them trembling. 
+ +...» His countenance was hollow and wan, dull were his splendid 
eyes, and there was a wound in his hand, and in his leg, and in his 
left side, and his noble breast was mangled, and all his body black with 
dried gore.” 

But already succour was on its way to the hero. The forlorn cry 
of Cuculain’s anguish reached over the wide land, over mountain 
and valley, and penetrated to the ear of Laeg, his loving and faith- 
ful servant, breaking the spell of the enchantress. Laeg, in his 
war-chariot, dashes frantically to the diins and homes of the various 
chiefs, but fails to arouse even one of them from the deadly stupor 
of madness in which they are sunk. In the end, he is obliged to 


seek Cuculain alone, and after much searching and many adven- ' 


tures,— 


were distinguished by purity and elevation of tone ; and some 
| poems, which won kind words of praise from Dr. Newman. In 
i the early years of life, Lady Chatterton lived much in fashionable 
| and literary society, and met most of the distinguished men and 
'women of the age. The diary she kept during that period and 
| up to the death of her first husband, Sir William Chatterton, is 
printed in this volume, and forms its chief interest. In 1855, Sir 
| William died, and four years later Lady Chatterton married Mr, 
Dering. From this point the volume assumes a new and 
entirely different aspect. Lady Chatterton had never been, 
in a bad sense of the term, a woman of the world. She was con- 
scientious, simple-minded, and devout, and apparently a sincere 
| member of the Church of England. We say apparently, for the 
book is singularly lacking in clear and definite statements, and 
the reader is even left to guess the date of Lady Chatterton’s 
birth, and also of her death. Mr. Dering, it would seem, was also 
nominally a Protestant at this period, but on the day of his mar- 
riage he began to entertain the idea that, through his wife's 
influence, “it might be possible to become a Catholic.” 


‘‘ Of course,” he writes, ‘‘ she was as unconscious of influencing 
ae 


* Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton, with Some Passages from her Diary. By 
Edward Heneage Dering. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1873. 
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at direction as I was of being so influenced at that time, 
a fact nevertheless that she did ; it is a fact that I owe 
my conversion to her. The tone of her mind, the habits of her 
life, the motions of her will, were essentially Catholic. Three 

t principles ruled her life,—principles, by the way, which 
rule the lives of all sincere Christians, no matter to what Church 
they may belong. “ She always sought to know the will of God, 
and do it; she always tried to see everything exactly as it was, 
without reference to her own wishes ; she never turned aside from 
a difficulty, however easily avoided.” By acting on these principles, 
she unconsciously drew her husband out of Protestantism, while 
remaining a Protestant herself ; and after this, ten years of doubt 
and trial passed before she was able to follow in his footsteps. 
« Don’t hurry her,” said Dr. Ullathorne, to whom Mr. Dering 
confided his troubles ; but by degrees, the friendship and counsels 
of the Roman Catholic Bishop, her affection for her husband, 
and above all, a novel written by Mr. Dering, called Sherborne, 
removed Lady Chatterton’s conscientious scruples, and enabled 
her to join the Roman Catholic Church. Of her sincerity there 
can be no question, and the reader of Bishop Ullathorne’s state- 
ments, given here at copious length, in favour of some of the 
most startling of Roman Catholic dogmas, may perhaps not 
wonder at the influence they exerted on the mind of a sensitive 
and affectionate woman, so painfully divided from her husband. 
We venture to think, however, that the scepticism of devout 
English Churchmen concerning such doctrines as the Im- 
maculate Conception, the invocation of saints, the use 
of the rosary, and their objections to the celibacy of the 
clergy, are not likely to be diminished by Dr. Ullathorne’s 
elaborate statements. When once Lady Chatterton embraced the 
Roman Catholic faith, she did it heartily. On kneeling down to 
implore the Bishop’s blessing, “‘ he took her little fingers in his own, 
and with one of them made the sign of the cross on her fore- 
head. This paternal action broke down the last bulwarks of re- 
serve.” From that moment until her death, which took place 
not long afterwards, Lady Chatterton was a faithful member of 
the Roman Catholic Church. In her last illness, she asked for 
her rosary, and alluding to this act, Dr. Ullathorne writes :— 
‘‘Her asking for the rosary was as complete an act of Catholic 
faith as could be made. It placed her departure under the 
Blessed Mother's protection.” 

We are told that Lady Chatterton did not suffer in her last ill- 
ness, ‘more especially after having been anointed ;” and after 
death, according to her husband's statement, “ her cheeks were 
soft and full, her fingers as pliant as in this life, and there was a 
fresh, aromatic odour, as of spring-flowers mingled with incense. 
This was never absent, but sometimes it seemed as if waves of 
that strange perfume were passing through the air. In the 
chapel, when she was taken there in her coffin, six days afterwards, 
there was the same perfume, even stronger than before.” Some 
of Lady Chatterton’s experiences in life were as singular as 
this odour of sanctity after death. She predicted the period of 
her decease. She announced one day the death of her friend, 
Father Hewitt, saying that she had just seen him dressed in the 
Benedictine habit, only it was of dazzling whiteness. ‘‘ He seemed 


me in th 
but it is 


high above me in the air, and he looked at me. I knew then that | 


he was dead ;” and the biographer adds, ‘“* The next morning's 
post brought us the news that he had died at the time when she 
saw him.” Lady Chatterton’s health was not good, and her 
nerves seem to have been at all times highly susceptible. She 
had a great many ‘ positive perceptions” of the death or danger 


Indications such as these show the character of her mind, which 
she allows to have been ‘dreadfully excitable,” and account 
perhaps for the direction in which her naturally devout spirit was 
led to seek repose. On the other hand, it is but just to remember 
that a long period elapsed before the final decision, or before, in 
Bishop Ullathorne’s language, she was able to throw off “an 
accumulated load of early and acquired prejudice.” 

Lady Chatterton’s recollections of literary society in London 
forty years ago, if not very important, are agreeable enough. 
Some of her stories we have heard before, but her estimates of 
character, always generous and kindly, disagree in some instances 
with the popular impression. With the poet Rogers she was 
intimate, and her judgment of him, unlike that of most observers, 
was altogether favourable. The old man took a fancy to her 
from the first interview, and allowed her the rare privilege of 
taking any one she liked to his famous breakfasts. ‘‘ With me,” she 
observes, ‘‘ he never makes a bitter observation on any one ;” but 
she allows that she saw the best of him. At one of these morn- 
ing gatherings she met Chantry, who, pointing to a sideboard, 
said to Rogers, ‘‘Do you remember a poor, little, fat boy, in a 
common workhouse dress, who came one morning, many, many, 
years ago, to take some orders about that sideboard?” ‘ Yes, I 
do,” said Rogers, “for I thought what a fine head and intelli- 
gent look the poor lad had.” ..... ‘¢ Well,” he added, while 
his honest face beamed with fun, ‘ that cabinet-maker’s poor little 
apprentice was myself!” Mr. Kenyon also gave breakfast parties, 
and at his house she met Landor, of whom she writes :—‘ He 
talked a great deal, for Browning and others who were there 
showed that they liked to listen to him; and he not only did not 
say an ill-natured thing, but said something good of everybody.” 
He told her that he had filed away his mind by too much reading, 
and added that Shakespeare would never have become such an 
immortal author, if he had been a great reader. 

Of Lockhart, ‘* whose splendid dark eyes have always a kindly 
expression,” Lady Chatterton’s judgment differs also from that 
commonly held, and is the more welcome, since one would like to 
think of the editor of the Quarterly as wholly worthy of the affec- 
tion bestowed on him by his great father-in-law. We confess, 
however, it surprises us to hear that his conversation was 
marked by sentiment and enthusiasm. She writes, too, of being 
‘*more than ever charmed with his most delightful daughter.” 
The diary is full of interesting anecdotes, many of which, how- 
ever, are not new, and may be found in the numerous biographies 
and books of literary gossip published in recent days. Here is a 
passage worthy of extract :— 

“We had a pleasant dinner-party yesterday at dear old Lady 
Charleville’s, when I sat between Lockhart and Bulwer. Sydney 
Smith was just opposite, and both my neighbours, as well as myself, 
being deaf, he raised his voice, so that many of his jokes reached m 
ears, and we were all three so much amused that we had not muc 
conversation together. Lady Charlotte Bury, that famous beauty of 
bygone years, was there, looking most picturesque—like a splendid 
ruin in her purposely old-fashioned attire. Rogers and Milnes came 
in the evening, and old Lady Cork, who happened to pass near a sofa 
where I and my kind neighbours at dinner, with the addition of Rogers, 
were sitting, stopped before us, and with her strange kind of oracular 
tone said, ‘ Ah, there,—you are all four deaf,—that is because you will 
read and write and think too much! I have just been saying the same 
to Miss Martineau, but she is much worse than any of you.” 

Lady Cork was in the habit of thinking she might do anything 
| that it pleased her to do. She would invite a number of guests 
to dinner at a friend's house before telling her friend of the plea- 
| Sure in store for him, and she would make use of a friend's carriage 
without even asking for permission. One day, on leaving a break- 











of dear friends, she had seen ghosts, and was one night horrified | fast party, she claimed a carriage in this way, told the footman 
at seeing in the moonlight her mother’s figure depicted on the | that she took it by his mistress’s orders, kept it out the whole 
bed-curtain, the face deadly pale, lying on her bed, with blood afternoon, and then on meeting the owner, who had been put to 


flowing on the bed-clothes :— 


“In great terror,I got up, and throwing on a cloak, I rushed off 
through some rooms and a long passago to my mother’s room. To my 
surprise, I saw from the further end of the passage that her door was 
open, and a strong light coming from it across the passage. As she 
invariably locked her door when she went to bed, my fears were 
increased by the sight, and I ran on more quickly still and entered her 
room. There she lay, just as I had seen her on the curtain, pale as 
death, and the sheet covered with blood, and two doctors standing by 
the bedside.” 


A certain Madame Marlay, an intimate friend, professed also to 
have the gift of second-sight, and apparently all mysterious 
phenomena had an attraction for Lady Chatterton :— 


“TI have often,” she writes, “ stayed at haunted houses, but havo 
never seen anything, except that, when reading or working, a shadow 
has sometimes passed between me and the light. This bas happened 
frequently. It wasas if a person had passed by and cast a shadow on 
the page or work, so that I have constantly turned my head to see who 
it was, and found that nobody was in the room.” 


| great inconvenience by the loss of her carriage and footman, ex- 
claimed :—“ I wish you would have the steps of your carriage 
altered. It’s a most comfortable carriage, except that those high 
| steps don't at all suit my short legs.” It is pleasant to read these 
‘friendly memories of men and women who have passed away, not, 
_ however, in many cases without leaving a great name behind them. 
| Lady Chatterton met Wordsworth, ‘‘ dear old Wordsworth,” 
| several times, and observes that his loss of teeth made his utter- 
ance indistinct, and his eyes being partly covered with large green 
spectacles, prevented her from always catching the meaning of an 
inaudible word. One day, on calling at Rogers's house, she found 
him and Wordsworth in Court dresses, with swords and cocked 
hats, dancing the minuet de la cour. Wordsworth said he was 
rehearsing his bows for the Queen’s ball, and getting a lesson 
from Rogers about it. And how pleasant is this picture of Joanna 
Baillie, which will be recognised as a faithful one by any reader 
| who remembers the original !— 
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“ To-day we breakfasted with Harness. Dear old Joanna Baillie was | 

there, looking so humble, unpretending, and full of simplicity. She 
reminded me so much of my own dear mother, that the tears came into | 
my eyes when I spoke to her. Her figure exactly like, so slim and 
well made Her new old-fashioned dress too, which could not have | 
been worn more than once or twice, yet made according to the fashion | 
of ten or twelve years ago, and smelling sweet of the rose-leaves and | 
lavender with which it had probably been shut up for years, delighted 
me, and so did the little old lace cap that encircled her peaceful face. 
The calm repose of her manner—the cheery and hopeful countenanee, | 
seems to do me good, it was so unruffled by the flutter and excitement | 
of modern times.” 
With this cheery reminiscence we must close our notice of a 
volume which contains, amidst much irrelevant matter, a good 
deal of lively gossip. Lady Chatterton, we doubt not, was a true- 
hearted and accomplished woman, but the way in which Mr. 
Dering writes of her and of her religious convictions is sometimes 
calculated to raise a smile. The book is dedicated ‘‘To the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Birmingham,” who is addressed in a rather 
too flattering style. Indeed, a considerable part of the work 
appears designed to do him honour. Happily the reader can skip 
what he does not like, and despite editorial deficiencies, the 
memoir, or a portion of it, is likely to attract attention. 





PROF. BONAMY PRICE ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


WHEN we say of Mr. Price that he is far more of the “teacher,” 
in the best sense of the word, than of the ‘ professor,” as people 
generally understand that term, we pay him, in our judgment, 
the highest compliment in our power. At the same time, there 
is here involved a caution for those who read the book he has 
just published,—the exact wording of the title-page must be borne 
inmind. These chapters are ‘‘ the substance of lectures delivered 
at Oxford,” and delivered, be it always remembered, to under- 
graduates, who as a rule, when they commence attendance on 
lectures of this kind, have had just time enough to varnish over 
their total ignorance of real social phenomena with a transparent 
coating of sounding phrases. Such a person the great teacher 
of economics will not attack with learned and elaborate 
disquisition ; he must take him by the hand, and lead him 
forth amongst his fellow-men, and help him to use his 
Own eyes and gather wisdom crumb by crumb. He must 
shatter with unflinching sternness his misguiding acquirements of 
crack jaw technicalities, he must seat him at Nature’s feet, and by 
his example win him to watch her countenanee with patient 
reverence, in humble hope to read her riddles. ‘This we maintain 
to be in every sense the scientific method of first approaching 
political economy, and in holding this view it will appear that we 
differ toto cwlo from Professor Bonamy Price in his use of the 
word scientific. That treatment of political economy to which 
he takes exception we should prefer to call the disquisitional, 
and there can be no doubt that most of the sorrows 
of Professor Price over the decline in the authority of 
political economy are truly traced by him to that method, 
and are only too well justified by facts. ‘I do not know whether 
you would call that political economy, but I am sure it is 
common-sense,” is an expression which an economist may now 
have addressed to him at any hour of any day, not merely by the 
uneducated, but by men of trained intelligence. And this, as 
Mr. Bonamy Price remarks, is a very grave matter. It is time 
something were done to restore the credit with the popular mind 
which political economy seems to be losing. And we fully agree 
with our author that political economy ought not to be called a 
science, at any rate not yet; but when he proceeds to tell of a 
mass of facts surrounding our every-day life, in the investigation 
of which he ‘supposes the strictly scientific method to be a 
mistake,” when he rules that ‘¢ men take a shorter and a far clearer | 
path through their own observations than through the tangled | 
jungle of scientific refinements,” we are not only unable to follow, | 
but almost at a loss to understand. We submit that there seems | 
here to be a confusion between science and scientific method. Facts 
when collected may not amount to a science, but to collect facts to | 
any purpose, you must surely be scientific in your methods of | 
procedure, It is possible to be scientific without being recondite. | 
Professor Huxley can lecture to children. And it appears to us | 


that for restoring the authority of political economy, an attack | 


on scientific method is the last thing needed ; rather is it neces- | 
sary to show men that “ their own observations,” ever trusted, | 
but ever questioned, constitute the true scientific method of 
handling the facts of human life. And we much regret that Pro- | 


fessor Price has, as we think, confounded science with long | 








* Chapters on Practical Political Economy: being the Substance of Lectures | 
Delivered in the University of Oxford. By Bonamy Price, Protessor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 1878. 





words, and by joining in an outcry against scientific refinements, let 
slip the opportunity, of which we believe him to have had a better 
grasp than almost any other living man, of bringing economical} 
science down from the cold regions of abstractions, and seating 
her, a respected guest, by the hearthstones of ordinary men, It 
is of the very utmost importance, now, in view of many socia} 
questions, that ‘ unscientific” should be felt to be the very 
hardest reproach that can assail any man’s, even the most ordi- 
nary man’s, procedure. To this end, we must know clearly what 
we mean by “scientific ;” we must define the word, which Mr, 
Price has nowhere done. And without attempting now any strict 
definition of so formidable a term, we would ask Professor Price 
to reconsider his decision, and see whether he cannot consent to 
bring his almost unequalled powers of homely language and 
brilliant illustration to bear in teaching men that that only is 
science which begins with the interrogation of Nature, spreading 
her facts generously before the patient eye, and smiling at, even 
whilst she uses, all preconceived hypotheses. The conditions 
which nature has imposed upon men for being scientific appear to 
us to be few, and oddly enough, rather moral than intellectual, 
as thus,—‘ You shall begin at the beginning, which is the noting 
of facts as they are, not as you wish them to be; you shall not 
be impatient ; you shall be intellectually honest ; and being your- 
self so small, you shall despise no fact for its smallness.’ These 
conditions are well complied with in the teaching of Professor 
Price. Why, then, does he repudiate with anger the epithet 
scientific ? 

There is another matter yet where we are at variance with our 
author. When from political economy he passes over to poli- 
tical philosophy, we find him not only, as it seems to us, para- 
doxical, but even self-contradictory. On page 170 he allows to 
the individual absolutely no rights at all :—‘‘ No man can say to 
the State to which he belongs, ‘1 claim, on the ground of 
personal right given to me by the Creator, to do this, and I forbid 
you to do that in respect of me.’ Every man is embodied in his 
own people; he must share their fortunes, and be involved in 
their acts ; and their acts are finally and necessarily determined 
by the will of the whole society, as expressed by its laws.” This 
seems bold, on the face of it, for it allows of society stamping out 
all liberty of thought and discussion. Thought cannot be put in 
chains, but tongues can be stopped, and no man can say, “I 
claim” to speak. No persecuted or even unpopular religion has 
any claims to existence; the Apostles might of right have 
been silenced amongst the Jews. In the presence of such 
a sentence as this, we felt almost inclined to borrow 
from Mr. Price himself the form of his reproach of Mr, Mill 
with regard to Protection, and to doubt whether it may not 
do more harm than all the rest of his teachings can do good. 
If there be no right of free speech and free writing for all honest 
and careful thought, our fathers have vainly suffered to rear, 
not English liberty, but the baseless fabric of a vision, and 
English life is no longer worth the living to any Englishman 
cursed with brains. Let not, however, those rejoice too soon 
whose vocabulary classes thinkers together as ‘‘a Radical lot.” 
They need only turn over one leaf to find, on p. 172, their hopes 
of Mr. Price's powerful alliance dashed to the ground :—‘ Com- 
munism is entitled to declare that property is a mischievous insti- 
tution, and to call for its abolition.” Nay, more strongly yet :— 
‘Communism is bound to persuade society that property is in- 
expedient, or injurious to the happiness of mankind.” Again, on 
p. 177, speaking of the Socialists:—‘‘They have the clearest 


right to urge their views; let their advice be calmly 
refuted or accepted.” The italics are our own, and they 
seem to us to convey as flat a contradiction of the 


passage above quoted as it would well be possible to con- 
coct in words, and to enunciate a noble principle for which 
Mill so earnestly contended,—that as man is not made to live 
alone, so neither should he think alone ; that it is as much a duty 
as an incontestable right to publish all honest conviction, in the 
highest interests of our fellow-men, to whom silence is a loss and 
speech a gain, however fallacious the speaker’s arguments may be. 
‘A man may explain and urge, but society is the sole arbiter of 
yhat is to be instituted.” That is the truth of the matter, in 
Professor Price’s own words; we would urge him to reconstruct 
a passage which does not, as we think, convey his real opinion, 
but which is fated to be misapplied, to the damage, so far as an 
individual's authority goes, of some of the highest of human 
interests. 
But when we turn to consider Professor Price in his more 
peculiar character of an economist and teacher of economy, We 
have no more objections,—all is pure pleasure. We do not mean 
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that these lectures form in any way a complete treatment 
of the subjects with which they deal. W e do not, for instance, 
expect the treatment of so vast a question as Free-trade to be ex- 
haustive within the limits of a single chapter. None would be 
more ready than Professor Price to deride the possibility of such 
an achievement. But the analysis of facts is performed through- 
out with that charm of ease which follows the master’s touch. 
Lectures, in the ordinary sense, it is well known Professor Price 
never delivers. His instruction is formed on the model of all the 
greatest teachers, from Socrates downwards, in being essentially 
catechetical. And reading this last work, we are more than ever 
impressed with a doubt whether the Piofessor could deliver a 
lecture. We sincerely hope not; it would be a grand thing for 
Oxford to have one teacher incapable of being dreary. And dreari- 
ness unutterable does overtake a great subject when pounded 
down into lectures concocted, so far as fervour of style goes, on 
the model of Bradshaw, and read in muffled monotone to five 
«elass-men” in an echoing hall. We would not willingly be 
thought to be sensation-hunting in education. Heaven forbid! 
But we submit that that only is education which educates the 
whole man, and we fear the emotional side of human nature is too 
often left untrained. ‘To be, then, a great educator, a man must 
of necessity (we shudder as we write the heresy) have great com- 
mand of rhetoric. Wide knowledge is the gift of years, and 
experience may bestow an ant-like patience. But the educator 
must be born, not made, who has intellect to trace phenomena to 
their very earliest principles; patience to begin, where nature 
bids him, at the simplest of simple facts, and tirelessly to repeat 
and illustrate till conviction forces itself upon the learners’ minds ; 
and then, to crown all, eloquence to speak to men, not in words 
alone, but with eye and voice, and carve his facts upon the human 
heart. Such a one sends forth into the world, not pupils, but 
disciples. And to this shape the teaching of Mr. Price conforms 
very closely, as will be clearly seen, on comparison of his treat- 
ment of some questions with their exposition in Mill’s great work. 
Thus on private property, Mr. Mill says :— 

«Private property as an institution did not owe its origin to any of 
those considerations of utility which plead for the maintenance of it 
when established. Enough is known of rude ages, both from history 
and from analogous states of society in our own time, to show that 
tribunals (which always precede laws) were originally established, not 
to determine rights, but to repress violence and terminate quarrels. 
With this object chiefly in view, they naturally enough gave legal effect 
to first occupancy, by treating as the aggressor the person who first 
commenced violence, by turning or attempting to turn another out of 
possession. The preservation of tho peace, which was the original 
object of civil government, was thus attained ; while by confirming to 
those who already possessed it, even what was not the fruit of personal 
exertion, a guarantee was incidentally given to them and others that 
they would be protected in what was so” 

This is no doubt excellent and accurate, but it was written 
with no view to the instruction of pupils, but for such per-centage 
of the general reading public as can understand it. It may be 
read and approved, but it would strike no spark in the class- 
room. With it compare the following :—‘*The universality of 
the existence of property in every age and every land, throughout 
the varied history of the human race, is by itself alone decisive. 
The instinct thus revealed is proved to be rooted in the very essence 
of human nature. The baby clutches the toy as his own. I made it 
and it is mine, is a sentiment which asserts property in every human 
soul.” We have here the statement of the teacher, as distinguished 
from the language of the philosopher, the one excelling in calm- 
ness, the other in force. We may remark in passing that Mr. 
Price might have even gone further than to the baby; a 


to say 





dog that would not attempt to snatch a bone from another 
dog will fight bravely to defend his own. Unquestionably, | 
the notion of property has become an instinct by hereditary | 
transmission. | 

There is, however, no lack of carefully elaborated pieces of | 
work in this book. The second chapter is devoted to a considera- | 
tion of one of the greatest difficulties in political economy,—the | 
meaning of the word ‘ value.” Volumes might be filled with the | 
discussions about this word, and as is well known, more than one 
economist of repute has been forced to give it up altogether. | 


argument the reasoner should keep as fully as possible before 
him the actual concrete circumstances denoted by the terms he 
employs.” And here has been the very core of the difficulty; 
the concrete circumstances were not represented in the definitions 
of the economists. It was easy to explain the ordinary cases of 
economic value, by tracing them, truly enough, to the original 
cost of production,—the value of a thing being the result of the 
amount of labour and abstinence applied to the making of it. 
But even here a confusion is easily made between value and 
price. The labour and abstinence, it is said, fix the value: and 
the question arises, ‘‘ Whose labour and abstinence?” The 
answer here must be, not the labour spent by the producer, but 
the labour saved by the consumer. And not only the labour, 
but the distastefulness of the work, is also saved, and the saving 
enters into the value. We here see the entry of certain states 
of feeling into the question, and the importance of this comes 
out more clearly yet in various anomalous cases. Take bribery 
at an election, for instance. The man who refuses his vote at 
£4, but sells it at £5, values his political honesty at something 
between the two figures, but the value is not the £5, the price of 
the vote, but is the feeling which the £5 just overcomes. And 
there are so many things we value highly, but which have no 
price in any market. Such things you may exclude from political 
economy ; you may allow only of value in exchange as coming 
under economic investigation; but under the danger that you 
thus separate your terminology from concrete phenomena, and 
are very apt to miss the central truth. The fact is that to under- 
stand the substantive value, it must be translated into the verb to 
value. The old jingle, ‘‘‘The worth of a thing is what it will bring,” 
originally a satire, has been translated into more precise terms by 
economist after economist, always with the signal defect that all 
men knew of things valuable to them, but which if sold would 
bring nothing. We have all seen advertised, ‘‘ Lost, a pocket- 
book, containing papers of no value to any one but the owner,” 
who yet offers a large reward for their recovery. And sucha 
value was omitted from the definitions given in all the treatises, 
even in that of Mill. The value of having my chimney swept, in a 
town where there is only one available sweep, is just what I will 
give rather than do it myself, or run the risk of a fire, and in 
this expression ‘‘ rather than” lies the secret of Professor 
Price’s explanation. It is, in the supposed case, my feeling, my 
estimate of the disagreeableness of the job. ‘‘ The word ‘ value,’” 
says Mr. Price, “ expresses a feeling, a sense of attachment, of 
affection for a thing, a caring for it, a desire to possess it, an in- 
tention, more or less strong, to retain it in possession.” ‘There 
can be no doubt that this description avoids the error pointed out 
by Professor Jevons in all the previous definitions, the error of 
substituting the measure of value for the value itself. It also 
covers all cases of what Adam Smith calls ‘‘ value in use;"’ whilst 
value in exchange or measure of value, in the sense of the amount 
of commodities an article will command in the market, flows 
naturally as a consequence from this value in the feeling of 
the possessor. We confess we see at present neither answer 
nor objection to this analysis, and should none be found, 
a very great benefit will have been conferred upon political 
economy. 

How far this solution is entirely original will probably bea 
subject of discussion. Many have certainly been very near to it. 
Words are quoted from Professor Jevons in this very chapter 
which show how he sees the defects of the current definitions, 
and puts his finger on the weakest spot. But it would be hard 
to prove that a previous economist has defined value, in so many 
words, as a mental state. We would suggest that perhaps 
“value” and ‘*demand” may be well arranged as complemen- 
tary terms, or inverse functions, as it were, of each other ; demand 
being the wish to acquire, coupled with the ability to buy, and 
value the wish to retain, coupled with the absence of necessity to 
sell. 

We must not omit to notice a very instructive correspondence, 


printed as an appendix to the present work, between the Professor 


land Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, Ex-Governor of the Bank of 





The precise difficulty seems not so much to have lain in finding a England. These letters concern the question of the Bank Reserve, 
working definition, as in really explaining the source whence and are delightful in many ways, two able men ‘ pelting each 
value sprang, and in framing a meaning which should clearly | other with chaff before the public,” as Mr. Price puts it. One 
distinguish value from price,—the thing itself, from the measure | thing we note,—Mr. Price says to his opponent, ** You make 
of it. And here we may notice a remark made by Professor gibes on my caligraphy, but you would be surprised, if you saw 
Cairnes, in his Logical Method of Political Economy :—“ Let any one any proof sent to me, how perfectly well compositors read it.” 
follow the course of proof in any actual case, and I think he will | Tis being so, we regret that this volume should contain so many 
find that, in order to the right conduct of the ratiocination, by | yneorrected errors of the press. 

much the most important condition is, that in each step of the | 
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Expository Essays and Discourses, By S.muel Cox. (Hodder ond 
Stoughton. )—This volume is full of learned and ingenious comment on 
various difficult theological subjects and obscure passages in the Scrip- 
tare. Much of it has appeared before, but all well deserves to be thus 
collected and preserved. The discourses may be divided into two 
classes,—those that deal with subjects of wide extent, and those that 
are occupied with particular texts. Of the former, the four discourses 
on “Prayer” may be taken as typical; the latter is exemplified in a 
sermon on “St. Paul’s Cloak, Books, and Parchments.” Mr. Cox's 
views on “prayer” seem to us to be very sound and admirably ex- 
pressed. “From the whole Biblical teaching on prayer,” he writes, in 
the discourse that is headed “The Reasonableness of Prayer,” “ we 
may infer that, so far from : being an endeavour to change the 
Divine Will, and adjust it to our personal and varying 
desires, it is rather a sincere and strenuous endeavour to adopt 
that will, and to bring our actions, aims, desires, into a free and 
happy accord with its volitions.” He does not, however, seek to evade 
the fact that we do actually ask for various things in prayer, and he 
points out the ways in which such requests may be answered, by God’s 
working on our own wills, and by His working on the wills of our neigh- 
bours, and how, “ Even in the province of physical sequences, there 
may be answers to prayer which yet are not miraculous.” He grapples 
boldly with the chief difficulty of the subject in the next discourse, 
“ The Reign of Law an Incentive to Prayer,” and does so, we think, 
with very considerable success. As an admirable exposition of a difficult 
passage, we would mention that entitled “The Hundredfold,” a 
comment on our Lord’s words (Matt, xix., 29) :—“ Every one that hath 
forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundredfold, 
and shall inherit everlasting life.” 


Money, and its Laws, By H. V. Poor. 
Mr. Poor is hard on political economists, 
who was “eminently unscientific,” he earries us down in a history of 
monetary theories to Professor Bonamy Price, who has touched the 
“ lowest depth ” of absurdity, and the very mention of whom requires, 
he thinks, an apology. Mill is puerile,and Professor Fawcett is a mere 
echo of his puerilities. In fact, our author has thrown down the 
gauntlet to all his predecessors in this difficult branch of study. His 
own conclusions admit, it seems, of no dispute. Gold and silver have 
an intrinsic value, and it is because “the original and universal 
attractiveness” of the precious metals has been overlooked, that 
nearly all the errors in the treatment of the subject have arisen. He 
notes the fact that when people are particularly distrustful of the future, 
as in times of political and social disturbance, their first instinct is to 
hoard gold and silver. This instinct, he maintains, is a true one, and 
gives us the key to the right monetary theory. But he ought not to say 
that this view of the subject has been overlooked ; it would be far truer 
to say that it was long treated with far too much importance. It seems 
to us that he is led by it to the very questionable conclusion that 
without the precious metals there could have been no advance to 
civilisation, in one sense. There could have been, he says, “no ex- 
changes, no wealth, no government, no institutions, no history, nothing 
but the eternal iteration of barbarous existence.” Is not this a very 
absurd assertion? If it is a necessary inference from his estimate 
of the immense intrinsic value of the precious metals, can we help, to 
say the least, being startled? Mr. Poor has hardly done justice 
to tho labours of previous inquirers, however much he may think him- 
self justified in despising them. His own starting-point is surely one 
of which those inquirers were perfectly well aware, and which is in 
more ways than one indefensible. He has appended to his discussion of 
the various monetary theories a pretty full account of currency and 
banking in the United States, of which heisa citizen. At the beginning 
of this, he takes occasion to remark that the debates in Congress on 
finance are “ simply the roar of chaos,” | 


(C, Kegan Paul and Co.)— 


Beginning with Aristotle, | 


Sete. | 
| vation and characterisation; Frank’s troubles with his Dissenting 
| parishioners particularly amuse us, in spite of the evidently narrow 
| and prejudiced point of view of our author. Eventually Sir Edward 

a'so comes home and dies, and Winna marries the curate. It is not 
| important to name all the minor figures of the story; as the author says, 
they are merely “sketched,” yet they each have an individuality, Our 
| readers will see that strength of narrative is not the most notable point 
of Winna, yet the interest hardly ever flags, and the story is readable 
and thoroughly pleasant throughout. The ending is unnecessarily 
disappointing. There is surely no occasion for the Ewarts (Winna and 
her husband) to emigrate to Central Africa, we should have liked Frank 
tomarry his pretty convert, and some others might have been provided 
for; but this might have involved a third volume, so we cry content, 
Waifs and Strays from the Far East, being a Series of Disconnected 
Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry Balfour, 
(Triibner and Co.)—We do not know if this is Mr. Balfour's first 
appearance in the world of authorship; he speaks of himself as an 
obscure writer, he is an Honorary Member of the International Congress 
of Orientalists, and if we mistake not, our own “ Correspondence” has 
occasionally presented his name to our readers. Certainly there is the 
air of the pen of a ready and practised writer about these “ chapters,” 
and Mr, Balfour is amply justified in his anticipation that they may 
shed some additional light upon certain points in Chinose life which 
have not hitherto been brought prominently before the reading public, 
Among these “ points” are the following :—‘‘ The Secret Societies and 
their Political Significance,” ‘‘The Rival Evangelisors of China,” 
“ Chinese Jews,” “ Opium,” “ Foreign Trade” and others. It is impos- 
sible to read what Mr. Balfour has to say on these and kindred topics 
without learning much that it is highly desirable we should all know, 
On the vexed question of the results, the small results, Mr. Balfour 
thinks, of Cbristian missions, his opinion seems very unfavourable to the 
Protestants, as compared with their Roman “ rivals,” alike as regards 
their methods and their ideals, their intellectual calibre and their stan- 
dards of life. Our author writes very strongly as to the deleterious effects 
of opium-eating, but on the question of our “ Trade ” in it, he is not, it 
! seems, quite so sure. For every opinion of his, however, he gives us 
‘chapter and verse,” and only on very few occasions does he betray the 
irritations and querulousness which frequently disfigure colonial 
treatises ; oddly enough, when these occur, Mr. Balfour is nearly sure to 
be discussing a religious question, as when he writes (page 115), 
“There is not a sleek bishop in the House of Lords, ranking with an 
earl [sic],and having a sumptuous mansion in St. James’s Square, who 
is less like tbe simple fishermen whose successor he pleasantly claims 
to be, than the worthy missionary gentlemen of here and elsewhere are, 
in the rules and conduct of their avocation, like the earliest pioneers of 
Christ’s religion.” And yet we like Mr. Balfour's “ gibes” better than 
his “ quips,” of which the following may serve as a specimen (page 160): 
—* Of course we all remember the cruel hoax by which Laban succeeded 
in palming off his unattractive sore-eyed daughter Leah, who probably 
wore green spectacles, upon that very innocent young man, his nephew 
Jacob.” It is fortunately true that Mr. Balfour is very seldom as 
jocular as this; when he is serious, we find him excellent comy any, and 
as such we commend him to our readers, 





Food from the Far West: or, American Agriculture, with Special 
Reference to the Beef-Production and Importation of Dead Meat from 
America to Great Britain. By James Macdonald. (W. P. Nimmo.)— 
Mr. Macdonald was commissioned, he tells us, by the Scotsman news- 
paper to visit the United States and Canada, to report for the benefit 
of the British farmer upon the subjects indicated in the cumbrous title 
to his book, which we have printed at length above. The letters which 
| he sent home are here, with certain additions, reprinted. We hardly 
| feel competent, in these columns, at any rate, to discuss the full signi- 
ficance of the facts, figures, and impressions Mr. Macdonald places before 





us, but we may speak of their form as being unusually intelligible and 
untechnical, and give a word of praise to his hearty and sympathetic 


style. His conclusions seem to be that there is as much variety in the 


| quality of the beef which is generally spoken of as “ American” as 


there is in other commodities which reach us from across the Atlantic, 





Winna. A Novel. (Charing Cross Publishing Company.)—In spite | . 
of very faulty construction, and a curiously blundering style, we are | and that only the very prime sorts aro ever likely in any way to disturb 
disposed to speak favourably of this story, mainly because it is, that best | our markets, unless both the class of cattle and the mode of their treatment 
are greatly improved. He has, on bebalf of his “ British ” friends, a holy 


of all things in a novel, interesting. The people are almost all of them 
shares their almost 


what are genorally called “nice,” and although they have their “ little horror of anything but “ prime joints,” and _ , . 
woaknesses,” they never scare us by getting into any serious scrapes, or | superstitious veneration for that ‘“ under-done undercut which 18 
into doubtful company. The scene of the first half of the story is laid popularly supposed to be the true food of the gods. “ Notwith- 
in Italy, at the house of an English baronet, Sir Edward Gurney, who standing,” he writes, “all that has been said to the contrary, my 
has forsaken his Devonshire home for the banks of the Arno. To him firm opinion is that the best quality of American beef has no com- 
enter his nephew and heir, Frank Gurney, and his niece Winna, who have | parison whatever with the best quality of British beef. It must 
arranged to meet their widowed mother on her way from India at| be placed on a level with second-class British beef, but a higher 
Florence. The society of Florence seems to be cleverly sketched, | position it cannot claim.” In conclusion, we desire to suggest to the 
without any attempt at word-painting or picturesque writing. The young | Local Secretaries of those Chambers of Agriculture without one of 
Gurneys return to England, he to take possession of the family living, , Which, now-a-days, no agricultural district can be considered complete, 
their return being precipitated by the unacceptable love-making of an | that Mr. Macdonald’s handy and conscientious book might suitably form 
Itulian nobleman to Winna. The scene changes to the Devonshire village, the text of a discourse in the county hall when, as sometimes will 
happen, the interest of the last Agricultural Improvements Bill fails, 


and here our author is on ground more familiar, and therefore, 
| or the discussion on the incidence of local taxation begins to pall upon 


perhaps, on some accounts, more difficult. She (we feel sure the author 
is a lady) continues to entertain us by bright passages of shrewd obser- | their long-suffering audiences. In other cases, we despair even of the 
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ees . . : 
‘It bull’s head on this book's handsome cover stirring the literary and Co.)—This work, which is a translation of M. Charles Baltet’s 
e “ British” farmers,—exeept, perhaps, the North British. | “ L’Art de Greffer,” will be a most interesting one toall gardeners. Every 
The Bampton Lectures, 1876; the Witness of the Psalms to Christ and | mode of grafting and budding is fully explained and illustrated, and at 
Christianity. By W. Alexander, D.D., Bishop of Derry. (John Murray.) | the end is a most useful list of trees and shrubs that can be grafted, and 
—The eloquence and beauty of these sermons, which must hold a fore- | the season and kind of grafting to be used in each case. 
most rank among the Bampton Lectures, ought to insure for them a a 





instinct of th 











e of readers. The subject is one of deep and general | 


ire] 
ancy es eeds no special learning to appreciate the ability with | PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


interest. It m s : 
which Bishop Alexander pleads for the time-honoured practice of 
making the Psalter the chief manual of Christian devotion. A true 
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Annual Register, 1877, 8vo (Rivi 18,0 
Ashby (J. M.), Origen, the Preacher, cr 8vo .... . ; omy 5/0 















instinct, he maintains, with arguments, as we think, of much Banks (G. L.), Caleb Booth, Clerk, 3 vols. er 8v0 Blackett) 31/6 

cogency, has led the Christian Charch to adopt the Messianic interpre- | peal GS), Zoate rome the Baddies Canon, &c., $vo .. -«e(Triibner) 7/6 
ales, No eritict ‘ . | Benne + C-), Sea Songs, Cr BVO  sesssesssesersesseees man & Hall) 4, 

1] of the Psalms criticism, however far it may | Bird (H. E), The Chess Openings Considered, &c., 8¥0 ...... aw : singgaed (Dean) 30 


tation of severa ¢ 
succeed in pointing out a connection between these songs and local or | Braithwait (M.), Fireside Hymns, 18mo 


reumstances, will ever banish that interpretation, or con- | Candid Exsmivation of Theism, by Physicus, 800..........0rerevsrsssss0:01 (Triibner) 7/6 








individual ci Chiniquy (Pere), The Priest, Woman, and the Confessional, cr 8vo(Partridge) 26 
Compendium of Geography and Travel, Central America, &c., 8vo (Stanford) 21/0 


































































? j bleness. It is, in fact, the golden key to 
yince people of its unreasona x . y Gen 
the entire book. Bishop Alexander takes the 22nd Psalm, and shows | Cornhill Magazine, Vol. 37, Seon ene anit Bie eee 
how flat and jejune, indeed, how impossible to explain it is, ex- og oe S ee and the Lord's Prayer, Versitled, 12mo...(Pickering) 20 
. . . ~ . . ° vile & Kr 

cept on the Messianic hypothesis. When thie is once established | Dennett (E ), Feet ery Fes mage ee yananwhettaicn deen 0 
f single psalm, “ the ice,” as he says, is “broken,” and we | Ve Sale (St. F.), Of the Love of God, 12M0......eseseseseeensnecserseees (Rivingtons) 5/0 
of a 4 Dickens (C.), Life of, by J. Forster, er 8vo. easeveces (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
may fairly expect that the discovery will be expanded, and that | Down in a Mine, or Buried Alive, 12mo ......... Se coreas (RTS) 16 
Messianism will be found to lie at the root of many other psalms, and ieee thn Visemae de eee ee M pay to Paris, er seer 
to be, in fact, the central schemo of their poetry. From this it seems Fasnacht G.E, Progressive German Course, Ist Sean tine leaned 1/6 

2 Pa , rancilion (R. E.), Olympia, » CT BVO ....00.6 ecco , i ! 

to follow reasonably enough that “ if any psalms aro Messianic, the lead- | Geixie's Fifth Reading Book. } wt ee a Tega) 20 
ing ideas of the Christian theology which harmonises them are in those | Green (B.), Belgian Maritime Guide, 8vo . (Simpkin & Co) 1/6 
psalms also.” A very wide field is thas at once opened, and Bishop | Hugo (¥}), History of a Grime, Vole: Sand 4.0 See ee NS Lene) 20 
Alexander goes on to show, in a way which to our minds is not in the ee (Samuel), edited by J. Morley, CF 8¥0 sssvesseerverccosreee (Macmillan) 2/6 
Jeast fanciful or far-fetched, how the seeds of the main Christian doctrines ine. dont eee 8 VOIS. CF BVO ssesersseeene( W. en! a +4 
d the conceptions of justification and grace are shadowed forth in these | Lucas (J. H.), Camp Life and Sport in South Africa, 8vo ..(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
an P All thi , z . . Marryat (R.), Steps to Christian Manhood, 12m0 ......ssesseeeesseeees : .(Hatchards) 1/6 
old Hebrew poems. ¢ this, so it appears to us, is the direct outcome | Mijlar (J. B.), Elements of Descriptive G try, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6/0 
of that Messianic interpretation to which the most varied phases — o> Sana of —— 12M ....ceceereereereerereeeresse(U. Kegan Paul) 5/0 

° ° ° onro (T. R), n > + CE BVO creseeeee C E 

of Christian thought seem to cling tenaciously. Thus the Psalter has Monthly Packet, Vol-95. now oy lee nin . ames | eh 
an almost endless variety of tones, which adapt themselves to | Nature, Vol. 17, royal 8vo (Macmillan) 10/6 
‘ the - . - Nineteenth Century, Vol. 3, roy 8V0 .....s..ssssereeesereneeee (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 170 
corrresponding varieties of sentiment and emotion. Some pro- a (L). Joann, ate pe a ae. RC., CT BVO cressereeseeceeees (Hatchards) 2/6 
* rig = : .. jee’ ssons, Minera ngdom, in DOX .....+.+++. er (Oliver & Boyd) 21/0 

phesy of Christ risen, some sre the — of His agony “b triumph, Parker (F.), Tracts on the Greek Language, Nos. 4 and 5......(Simpkin & Go.) 2h 
some contain the germs of great dogmas.” The Bishop maintains that | Proteus and Amadeus,a Correspond ed. by A. de Vere (C. K. Paul & Oo.) 5,0 
they bear witness to every article of the Christian faith, and that thus oe ey py ety me oy Veter. Med. (Home par thon a 

a e A. T.), ours, +++ Pic! 

their use is a powerful safeguard to the Church. When they speak of | Scratchley (A.), Decisions in Life Assurance Law, cr ...(Stevens & Son) 5,0 
Sion and Jerusalem, they tell us, he says, of “a community, attractive, —. bry Sy 5 poses pon eng imag Begg? Ae em = 
popular, peaceful, and universal,” of which if we lose the sense, he | Shaw (F. A.), Links of Memory, 32mo : -vewe(M. Ward) 1/6 
Short (C.), Duration of Future Punish t, er 8v0 (Clarke) 4/6 








finely adds that “we lose the courage given by the feeling of being | skinner (G. E.), The Guide of Life, 1800 serveeessvsnsceeseee ““(ivington) 2/6 
members of a great host, with a glorious history and magnificent pros- | Stanley (H. M.), Through the Dark Continent, 2 vols. 8vo Sampson Low) 42/0 
| Thomas (A.), A Laggard in Love, 120 ....++.++.ccseeeeeeee-eeeee(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
(M: 


pects.” Then follows an illustration from an incident told of wad Tourgenief (J. S.), Virgin Soil, a Novel, cr 8vo ian) 10/6 











French army after Magenta,—and in such illustrations the author is —_ and Soe ge oe. ar a ssonanagen —- 5/0 
. . elazquez (M.), Dictionary of Spanish and Englis Nguages ...... (Triibner) 7/6 

often, as it seems to us, singularly happy. At any rate, be makes us Virgil's Zneid, Book 1., with Vocabulary by W. Welch, 12mo ...... (Bickers) 1/6 
feel that the mystical interpretation of the Psalter, in which Christian | Waddy (S. D.), Life, er 80... ....+-. ereeseesees seeee ss. ( Wesleyan Conference Office) 5.0 
es o epee | Watts (W. M.), School Flora, cr 8vo (Warne) 2/6 
antiquity so firmly believed, cannot be summarily dismissed as “a | Webb (E.), Warp-Sizing, a Practical Treatise, 8V0 ........0..00....(3. Heywood) 7/6 
| Yonge (C. M.), Womankind, 3rd edition, Cf 8¥0 ........ccsscesesseseseenenees (Mozley) 7/6 








plausible but fantastic theory.” Somehow or other, the Psalms do, as a 
matter of fact, “ answer, by a marvellous prevision and ordainment, to) — — 
| TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATOR.” 








the Gospel facts. They not only prophesy those facts, they celebrate | 
da th "© Christi P : P | early. Half- Quarterly. 
and sing them. an Christians, in all times, have been mistaken | Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
£1 8 6. O14 Bie O 7 2 


about this? It is impossible, argues the Bishop with the | Kingdom 1. sve wee ne nee ane 
utmost refinement and subtlety, and at the same time with what we | wag FR .30.S Ss 
must call plain common-sense. The Psalms prove their value by AMpPtOM) wee vee ne ane nee nee 1 10 
the fact that they have always been singularly welcome in every great a ee rere 
religious crisis. There is something about them which our best hymns : pe 
lack. We have, as the Bishop says, some hymns “ which are beautiful, 

Scriptural, Catholic ; others which are luscious and hysterical.” Some, Ovreps Pace, Twaive Guimnas. 

he truly adds, are “the doggrel of self-satisfied narrowness.” On the | Oe ot? ee roneseerene a #4 ; 
other hand, the general language of the Psalms is that of ‘‘ deep, august _ Quarter-Page .....csssseersereeeee 212 6 Quarter-Column ........cccscssseses 
simplicity.” They seem to belong to “a creative epoch,” which has | Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
passed away, and if the “design is of remote antiquity, the light and | Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

glow are of the living present.” Once allow their Messianic character, | Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 
and all is intelligible. So argues Bishop Alexander, in these Bampton | 

Lectures, which cannot fail to charm with their eloquence, and to | 
strengthen the conviction that no amount of hostile criticism can ever | 5.44 Jater than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

rob the Christian Church of the Psalter, as its noblest book of nr The SPECTATOR ia te had Gates ene 6 KS 


and praise, 
. A | Nilsson’s de Rivoli, Paris. 
Broad Outlines of Long Years in Australia. By Mrs. Henry Jones, heparan aoe See a Cae, Se ; 
of Binnum Binnum. (S. Tinsley and Co.)—Our first surprise upon | It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
opening this yolume is to find that it is a novel, our next, upon perusing SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 


it, is that any lady of the common-sense which Mrs. Jones evidently | not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
possesses, and of the tact we are ready to give her credit for, can suppose Street, Strand, W.C 
’ , owe 


for @ moment that her enterprise, of giving information on colonial 
affairs in such a guise, can succeed. Of course we do not say that / 1 Owy aNDs MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
success is i i i : : : | — 8 eleg: : 
ble. i impossible of achievement, because with desig all things rt oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
possible, in a literary senso. But how can we do with passages like this | moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the bamas bale. It is ocase vomsty 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ALVERN COLLEGE— 
The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
URATE WANTED, for Whittington, 
near Lichfield. Single. Infull Orders. Views, 
moderate. Stipend, liberal—Address : Rev. Hon. G. 
B. LEGGE, Whittington, Lichfield. 


SLENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
RE 


ADING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals. 


OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The HALF-TERM begins on THURS- 

DAY, JUNE 13. For prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


NIVERSITY of GLASGOW.—A 
Professor of the University of Glasgow can this 
year receive a YOUNG GENTLEMAN as BOARDER. 
Apply to Mr. MACLEHOSE, Bookseller to the 
University, Glasgow. 
GRADUATE of CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY is open to an Engagement as 
PRIVATE TUTOR to LITTLE BUYS. References 
permitted to Lady Louisa Egerton, and other Parents 
of former pupils—“J. P.," 16 Hanover Street, 
Islington, N. 














OTTENHAM SCHOOL, Tottenham. 
—Modern Languages and Science receive 
special attention. Inclusive Fees, £100 and £120 per 
annum.—Apply to Rey. A. R. ABBOTT, B.A., Head 
Master. 








NOLLEGE of ST. PAUL, Stony 

Stratford —SCHOLARSHIPS—The Examina- 
tion for these Scholarships is unavoidably postponed 
till July 9th. Application should be made to the 
WARDEN before July Ist. 


ETTES COLLEGE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—FOUR of £60 per annum. Age of 
Candidates, 11 to 15. Competition in July. 
Apply for particulars to HEAD MASTER, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh. 


| yi ty SCHOOL. — TEN 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 and £20 a 
year) to be competed for July 2. Ages, under 14} and 
1534. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as 
preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Apply Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 








HE INCUMBENT of a CHURCH 

in a Suburban District, an Experienced School- 

master, receives into his house Youths of deficient 

general Education, but willing to work,and of good 

character. Excellent opportunities for modern subjects. 

—Address, “S. T.,” Messrs. STREET BROTHERS, 
Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn, 


RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—WANTED, at the Michaelmas 
term, a LADY experienced in class-teaching, and 
holding Good Certificates, as HEAD ASSISTANT- 
TEACHER. Must be fully qualified to teach thorough 
English and Mathematics to an advanced class. 
Salary not less than £120.—Apply to Miss PORTER, 
Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford. 


\HERBORNE SCHOOL.—ELEVEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for COMPE- 
TITION on JUNE 26th and 27th. All are open to 
boys not in the School, and Four will be restricted to 
such boys. The value of these Four, and of most of 
the others, is £22 10s, tenable for two years, and re- 
newable. 
For further particulars, apply to Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


| ADIES’SCHOOL.—To be DISPOSED 

of,a First-class Old-Established Ladies’ School, 
in the North of England, in a most delightful and 
salubrious neighbourhood. The House is large and 
commodious, of imposing appearance, standing in its 
own beautiful, well-wooded grounds. Has been con 
ducted with considerable success and profit for several 
years, by the present and preceding Principals of the 
Establishment, the Lady now retiring having also 
secured a competency. First-rate references can be 
given to persons of the highest respectability and 
position. This is an opportunity rarely to be met with 
for persons having abilities, and possessed of moderate 
pecuniary resources, Masters of superior talents 
attend the School—Applications to be made to 
“ B. H.,” care of Messrs. R. F. WHITE and SON, 33 
Fleet Street, E.C. 














HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Sir RuTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B,, Chairman of the 
Committee. 
Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 


£20,159 7s. Gd. ‘Tue Famine in China continues to 
prevail with unabated severity. The following tele- 
gram, dated Juue 6ih, has been received from the 
Committee of the Famine Relief Fund in Shanghai :— 


A hundred 
This Com- 


* Distress must increase until October. 
thousand families are receiving relief. 


mittee is trying to support them till the harvest is | 


available. Cur means are exhausted.” 

Contributions may be paid to Messrs. COUTTS and 
OO.,59 Strand, W.C., or to the Rey. ARNOLD FOSTER, 
B.A., Hon, Secretary, at the Agra Bauk, 35 Nicholas 
Lane, E.O, 





N ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 

i UNIVERSITY HALL, 

GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 
PROGRAMME of LECTURES for the SESSION 1878-9. 
Principal—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 

Grounds and Truths of Religion. 

Greek (Plato or Aristotle). 

Professor JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament. 

Catholic Epistles: Introduction, Oriticism, and Exe- 
gesis. 

History of Doctrines: The Jewish Alexandrian Doc- 
trine of the Logos. 

Reading from a Latin Father. 

Junior History of Doctrines. 

Professor J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A. 

Hebrew. 

Ecclesiastical History: Senior—The Founders of 
Latin Theology, Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine. 

Junior—General Place of the Church in the His- 
tory of Europe till the Reformation. 

Old Testament: The Criticism of the Pentateuch in 
connection with the History of the Religion of 
Israel. 

Professor OC. B. Upton, B.A., BSc. 

Junior Psychology and Logic (with reference to the 
requirements for graduation in the University of 
London). 

Senior Mental Philosophy. 

Ethical Philosophy: the Chief Theories described 
and Examined. 

Latin Reading from some Philosophical Writer. 


These Lectures or any of them are open to Students 
of either sex on payment of the usual fees. For 
particulars apply to 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, ) 

26 George Street, Manchester. . 
Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Liverpool.) 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FESTIVAL of FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

On TUESDAY, JULY 9, at 1 o'clock p.m., the Right 
Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G., Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of London, will lay the First Stone of a Further 
Extension of the College Buildings, and will preside 
at the Luncheon. For information as to Tickets, &c., 


apply to the Secretary. 
TALFOURD ELY. 


University College, Gower Street, W.C. 
\ ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUN- 
1 DAY FUND.—Patron : Her Majesty the Queen. 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 30th, 1878. Cheques 
crossed Bank of England and P.O.O. made payable to 
the Secretary, Mr. Henry N. Oustance, should be sent 
to the Mansion House. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


r I YOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 
—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 

TICKETS, Available for two Months, will be issued 
from MAY Ist to the 3lst OCTOBER, 1878. 

For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


ROSVENOR GALLERY.— 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. until6 p.m. Admission 1s. 


Hon.Secs. 

















NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 

COLOURS.—The FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION is now open, from nine till dusk, 
Admission 1s, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.— The NINETIETH 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Six. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
\ The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 








supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King,—The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. RB. 
May. — MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L 


ner.—Concluding daily at 4and 9 with The SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
technic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
whole, 1s ; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
SITUATION UNRIVALLED. 

CLIMATE EQUABLE and AIR BRACING. 
ACCOMMODATION PERFECT. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE and CHOICE WINES. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 
ACCESSIBLE by RAIL, STEAMER or COACH. 
Tariff on application to T. W. HUSSEY, Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon, 








| ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
; Laundresses with the 

« GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


solving Views, the Information and Photographs | 


King.—CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- | 


Linens dressed to perfection should supply their | 





N ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
LN COMPANY, for FIREand LIFE ASSURANO 
Established 1836. Head Offices: Aberdeen—3 King 
Street; London—1 Moorgate Street. 

The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENER 
MEETING of this Company was held within their 
House, at Aberdeen, on Friday, June 14, 1878 whe 
the Directors’ Report was adopted, and a dividend 2 
20s, together with a bonus of 7s 6d per share free < 
income-tax, were declared, making, with the ‘aan 
already paid, a total distribution of 37s 64 per shar 
in respect of the year 1877, @ 

The following are extracts from the Report sub- 


mitted:— 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The premiums received during the year 1877 af 
deduction of reassurances, amounted to £403,718 6g 6d 
being only a fractional increase upon the revenue of 
the year 1876, the natural growth of the Company’ 
business as a whole having been counterbalanced 4 
certain reductions affecting a particular section cals, 
which were of an entirely exceptional character ” 

The losses (including £45,465 98 1d through the fire 
of June 21, which destroyed the greater part of th 
business portion of the town of St. John, New Breas. 
wick) amounted to £241,576 15s 8d, or 59 84 per cent. 
< the eng ae received, making the average of the 

ompany's whole experience since its es' 
ws 7 per cent. 4 etachmnen 

he expenses of management (inc)udin 
to agents, taxes paid to foreign Goveraneute eae 
considerable item in the accounts of a fire office doi: 
business abroad—and charges of every kind) were 
29.37 per cent., an increase which the Directors greatly 
regret, but for which, for the reasons referred to last 
year, they do not at present see any remedy, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New Business.—The new assurances granted du 
the year reached in the aggregate the sum of £366,310, 
upon which the premiums amounted to £13,164 7s lid 
whereof £697 10s 1d were single and £12,466 178 10d 
“ee peemae. ‘ 

The total income of the year (including intere, 
£207,768 6s 3d. , a 

The claims amounted to £92,995 17s 2d, of which 
£4,679 48 3d was for endowments payable during life. 

The expenses of management (including commig- 
sion) were limited to 10 per cent. upon the premiums 
received. 

Annuity Branch.—The sum of £3,945 88 8d was re 
ceived for annuities granted during the year, and the 
fund of this section of the Life Department now 
stands at £66,489 15s 8d. 

The whole Funds of this Department now amount 
to £1,331,425 2s 7d. 


LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILLER. Bart. 
Deputy Chairman—DUNCAN JAMéS KAY, Esq, 

Right Hon. W. P. Adam, M.P. 
Colonel Robert Baring. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. 
Philip Currie, Esq. 
George John Fenwick, Esq. 
William Egerton Hubbard, Jun., Esq. 
Henry James Lubbock, Esq. 
William Munro Ross, Esq. 
John Stewart Esq. 
William Walkinshaw, Esq. 
Fire Department—E. H. MANNERING, Manager, 
Life Department—J AMES VALENTINE, Actuary. 
General Manager—A. P. FLETCHER. 


Copies of the Report, with the whole Accounts of 
the Company for the year 1877, may be obtained from 
any of the Company's Offices or Agencies. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 








ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns ip 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


I { AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from personas 
of influence. 











AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 

| LISHED 1807. 

| Net Premiums and Interest .........00-+0++ £396,818 
Accumulated Funds £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 

| GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


i'PDARIS EXHIBITION. 
Special arrangements for Visitors to the 
Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU BANCECOMPANY, 
| For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
Durivg the Journey to PARIS and back. 
A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by Injury during 
| the Double Journey. 
POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three, or Twelve 
Months, on moderate terms. 
Apply at the Booking-Offices of the Southern 
Railways, or at the 
Head Office: 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
| WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Fleet Street, London. 

scember 31, 1877... £5,476,045 
< Asset or 1607 484,597 
death to December last 11,538,820 
regate reversionary bonuses hither- eeename 


to allotted re Span 

ses of management (includi a 

exesion) a6 only about 44 per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is espec 


Invest 
Income for the 
Amount paid on 


jally directed to the revised Pro- 

Society; to the new rates of Premium 
spectus of the are yieterially lower for young lives 
— ‘atofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
ne free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 


tes of extra premium. 
 Peaqgesten and form of Proposal will be sent on 


application. i. oJ 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
T and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds ..o.ce-eeseeeeeree £5,814,367 


Fire Premiums, 1877..-.ssserereerearee 
» 


Life do. d 
Interest on InvestMents ..+-.0.se0e0-06 





Total Annual Income £1,537,711 
Seri i Policia: a 

nder the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 

» atte’ to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
ing Class. 
Ren boner Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 
pany. 

*.* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Mid- 
aummer should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
O Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 
Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong. Kandy, Madras, 
Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposi's of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for whivh may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


UDDEN MOURNING.— 
Messrs. ;AY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn - 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
ble estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing ata great saving to large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London Genera! Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 


ILLIAM S BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 
troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
silver that can be used as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally,as by no test can it be distinguished 


from real silver. 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 
Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell. 








Patterns. 


£s.d. £8.d. £38, 4. 
Table ForksorSp'nsprdz.110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
Dessert do. do. do...1 2 0...1 9 0O...1 11 0 
Tea Spoons ........-0000 EER 014 6..1 0 0..1 2 0 


These are strongly plated, and are in every respect 
equal to what other houses are selling as their first 
quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons 
and Forks, 23s per dozen; Dessert, 17s; Tea Spoons, 
128 per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, in White Metal, fro n £3 15s to 
£7 78; Dish Vovers, Beaded Pattern, £11; Ditto, ditto, 
Fluted, £15; Corner Dishes, from £7 10s to £18 18s 
the set of four; Warmers, £7 28 6d to £15 15s; Biscuit 
Boxes, 14s to £5 10s; Cruet and Liquor Frames, &c., 
at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Oarvers. 


All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 


j JILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 

FUKNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.K.H. tue Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 

UE, coutaiuing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Pians 
of the Thirty Laige Show Roums, post free. 39 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, la, 2%, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perrys Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
factories $4 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 


PAiNLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





= 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL.] 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam giad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HvToaINa, 
To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCail Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





THE NE W TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 





E R - 


Ti 


without ACID. 
V I 


B R A A S 


“ Has all the good efiects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” See the Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and C0.’"S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


“Sm MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





| y LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and | 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


AMERICAN OENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.” — 


EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
-.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
NDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH'S PYRETLIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevera, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS OOMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOU-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATEN f LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 


| In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 





| Standard. 
| “The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
| Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 

articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Oocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—foed, Water, ana Air, edited by 








| Dr. Hassall. tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL | circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by t, on the circumference of 


awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. pos 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 


Manufacturer, 
Nr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single | russ, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oflice orders to be made payable toJoun White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 
),LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARLOOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEG 
SPRALNS, &. They are porous, light in texture, an 
inexpensive,and are drawu on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 64, 7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 225 Piccadilly, 
London 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This cooling 
| medicine has the happiest effect when the blood 
| is overheated, and a tendeucy to inflammatory action 
| is set up in the system. One Pill taken shorily before 
| dinner does away with the indigestiun, fuliness, and 
flatuiency indic ative of a weak stomach or disordered 
liver. A few Pills taken at bed-time act as alteratives 
and aperients; they not only relieve the bowels, but 
regulate every organ connected with them; overcome 
a'l acrid humours, and encourage a free supply of all 
the secretions essential to our well-being. Holloway's 
Pills thoroughly cleanse and perfectly regulate tue 
circulation, and beget a feeling of comfort in hot 
climates and high temperatures, which is most 
desirable fur the preservation of health 
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Large post 8vo, cloth, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 21s. | 
CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, AND | 


SOUTH AMERICA. | 


(STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY Ag aaa Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und Ihre 
Olker.” 


) 
| 
Edited and Extended by H. W. BATES, | 


Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, Author of “The Naturalist on the River Amazon.” | 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 





Preparing, Uniform in Size, &. 


EUROPE. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. NORTH AMERICA. By Professor 


HAYDEN. 
ASIA. By Colonel Yule, C.B,) AUSTRALASIA. By Alfred R. 
F.R.G.S. WALLACE, F.R.G.S. 





Recently published. 


A F R I C As, 


Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public Events at 


Home and Abroad, for the Year 1877. New Series. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 
1863 to 1876, may be had, price 18s each.) 


RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London, and the other Proprietors, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
AT 
D E A N i’ S. A.D. 1700, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
TABLE KNIVES, IvoRY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 648; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. | ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s to £24. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 

DisH CovVERS—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELECTRO LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 





LAMPS— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLOocKS—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BOXES, &c. 
BrpsTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
BatTus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 








Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s. GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | HOT-WATER FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices, 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 























FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig's Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Street. 





—————_, 
Just published, demy 8vo, 500 PP., price 19g, 


THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE 


PURITAN REVOLUTION. 


By PETER BAYNE, M.A. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO.,13 and 14 Fleet 


HEAL AND SON’S 
~ emeeeanene 
EM{stique 
ORTATIF 
IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 


INVENTED. 


HEAL AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, ana ¥ 
Furniture Manufacturers, acto 


195, 196 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COU 
LONDON, W. BT ROAD, 


Catalogue post free, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world, 


TS 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
ragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 











CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thameg 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W, 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1968, 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
NV 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whiskyin the World. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 


Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. = 


aan 'S LI W HISKY, 
4 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISEIES. 














Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


— 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 





"= TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Establishe¢ 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:— 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap is an article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 

PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 
et teas BU patterns Ionntcns.ta= 
JEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, dell- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most healthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, children, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin it is invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendations of many 
eminent medical practitioners. Sold by alk 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 

Street, London 


ILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, ia 
addition to other sizes, the label being a redu 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, 4 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 
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eas 
MESSRS. SEELEY AND CO. 
ARE NOW PUBLISHING :— 


MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five Bio- 
raphies. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, Author 
gr « Round my House,’ ra saiiheal 
7 t. 3. Francois Rude. 
pied foe. 4. Jean Jacques Amp?re. 
&. Bary 5. Henry Regnault. - 
‘ n write. He can tell a story. He 
oa atte cr the picture of character which he sets 
bien ent draw. He has made a book which deserves 
bimos! sto a book which it is pleasant to read. and 
ee core read, is not likely to be forgotten."—Satur- 





— In post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
A Third Edition of 
Y HOUSE: Notes of Rural 
ROUND =. in Peace and War. By P. G. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s, in cloth. 
ye sing book; notable 
+A very thoughtful and yet amusing : no 
a A Mherongh tru‘bfulness, its keen appreciation of 
character, and the utter absence of exaggeration."— 


Guardian. 


LADY ALICE; or, Both Sides of a 
Picture. By EMMA MARSHALL, Author of * The 
Old Gateway.” In crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


OTHER STORIES by Mrs. MARSHALL. 
Helen's Diary. 5s. 
The Old Gateway. 

5s. | Millicent Legh. 5s. 

Violet Douglas. 5s. 

Edward's Wife. 5s. 

Christabel Kingscote. 5s. 


HAMERTON. 





Life's Aftermath. 5s. 
Now-a-Days. 58. 

‘A Lily among Thorns. 
Heights and Va ley. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’ Jour- 


5s. 


5s. 


al. 5S , 
Brothers and Sisters. 98. 


An Eighth and Ninth Thousand of 


The OLD LOOKING-GLASS ; or, Mrs. 
Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By 
Magra LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. Four Engravings. 
Price 2s 60, cloth. 

“The book is full of wisdom and tenderness. 
There ought to be two copies of this in every family, 
—one for the mistress, and one for the maids.”"— 
Christian. 

« This is an absolutely charming book of the kind. 
It fully sustains Miss Charleeworth’s reputation."— 


Record, 





A Fourth Thousand of 


STORIES from HOMER. By the Rev. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., Head Master of King 
Edward's School, Retford. With Twenty-Four 
Illustrations after Flaxman. In crown &8vo, 5s, 


cloth. 


SEELEY and CO., 54 Fleet Street, London. 


Just published, crown Svo, price 6s. 


LOVES OF THE FLOWERS. 
By F. J. WHISHAW. 


“There are some fine fancies and some sweet feel- 
ings expressed often in touching language by the 
writer of these verses."—Public Opinion. 


“ Pleasing and full of sentiment."—Pictorial World. 


“ Much delicacy of thought and freshness of fancy.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


“ Pretty and gracefully expressed.” —Bri¢/. 





London: PROVOST and CO. 
36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MYSTERY OF PAIN, DEATH, & SIN, 
AND DISCOURSES IN 
REFUTATION OF ATHEISM. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES VOYSEY. 
Price 7s, 





, WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 

L on the only Successful Method of Curing this 

Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., 

LSA. &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


HE HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies. 
Arranged by W. H. CALLCOTT, for the Piano- 
forte. Solos complete in Twelve Books, 5s each; 
Duets, 6s each ; ad lib. accompaniment for flute, violin, 
and violoncello, Is each. Each Book free at half-price 
in stamps.—N.B. This Work may also be had in four 
Vols. as Solos, cluth, gilt edges, price 12s each net. 

To ORGANISTS. Third Edition. HOPKINS 
and Dr. RIMBAULT'S Great WORK on the CON- 
STRUCTION of the ORGAN. New Edition, with 
many Addi-ions, 636 pp. Price £1 11s 6d, postage 
free. “The book stands alone of its kind, and cannot 


fail to meet with increasing demand.”—Vide //lustrated HE 
oT 


i don Neus.—* Altogether one of the most general] 
a nling of technical works that we could name.”"— 

ide Graphic.—London: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New 
Burlington Street, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Conversations with M. Thiers, 


M. GUIZOT, and other DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
the late Nassau W. Senior. Edited by his 
Daughter, M. OC. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


Memoirs of Lady Chatterton ; 


with some Passages from her Diary. B 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
‘The story of an interesting life."—Atheneum, 


A Legacy: being the Life and 


Remains of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmaster and 
Poet. Written and Edited by the Author of 
“JOHN HALIFAX.” 2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
The Primrose Path. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of * Chronicles of Carlingford,” 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs. 


G. Liny.xus Banks, Author of “ The Manchester 


Man,” &c. 3 vole. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
EWICKE. 3 vols. 


“An excellent novel. It is thoroughly fresh, inter- 
esting, aud entertaining.”—Sunday Times. 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham- 
Epwarps, Author of “ Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards's 

reputation."—Sunday Times. 


Both in the Wrong. By Mrs. 


JOHN KENT SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, 
and it is written with care."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Hazard of the Die. 
“An exceptionally delightful novel." —Examiner. 


Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 3 vols. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
AAISS F. P. COBBE. — BROKEN 
l LIGHTS. An Inquiry into the Present Condi- 
tion and Future Prospects of Religious Faith. 


By the same Author. 

| Dg tar LIGHTS, 5s; The Hopes 

of the Humen Race Hereafter and Here, 7s 6d; 
Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays, 58; Re- 
Echoes. 7s 6d; Alone to the Alone, Prayers, 45s; 
Studies of Ethical and Social Subjects, 5s; Italics, 
5s; Hours of Work and Play, 2s 6d. 
| WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HvuGn CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 


College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


17 by 13, Framing Size, price 2s 6d. 
gee RUSSELL (Portrait of, in 1844), 
‘4 from a Miniature by T. CARRICK. Engraved 
by S. Bellin (very fine). 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
“ T= EXPOSITOR is a publication of 
sterling value."—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—JLiterary Churchman. 
“Continues its very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
| culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s. post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had. price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 
| London: Hopper and STouGHuToN, 27 Paternoster 




















Row. 

| Ls ee SUFFRAGE JOURNAL. 

Edited by Lypra E. Becker. This Journal, 
| published monthly, contains full Information of the 
| Progress of the Movement for removing the Electoral 
| Disabilities of Women. 

London: Messrs. TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 
| Can be obtained at the Office of the National Society 
| for Women’s Suffrage, Central Committee, 64 Berners 
| Street, Oxford Street. Price 1d, or 1s 6d per annum 

NTREET of STRANGERS, PARIS 
K EXHIBITION.—See the BUILDER of THIS 
| WEEK (44, or by post 44d) for View; also Views of 

Ancient British Town, and Cromlech; and of 

Christian Tomb, Palestine; Roadways and Railways; 

Natural History Museum; Sanitation, Paris; New 
| Bridges, Dublin; Rude Stone Monuments; Building 
Regulations, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, and all 


| Newsmen. 
‘**CATHOLIC GAZETTE,” 
Price 14, is PUBLISHED every WEDNESDAY. 
It advocates Philosophic Radicalism amongst Catholics. 
8 Salisbury Court, E.C. 


























| 
| 


} 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By OUIDA. 
Cuear Epiti0N.—Crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
HELD in BONDAGE. PUCK. 
STRATHMORE. FOLLE-FARINE, 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
roaaie TWO FLAGS. PASCAREL. 

J . TWO WOODEN § l. 
TRICOTRIN, SIGNA. a 
CECIL CASTLE-| IN a WINTER CITY. 

ARIADNE. 


MAINE'S GAGE. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES PAYN. 
SECOND EDITIION, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated, 21s. 


B Y PROXY. 


By JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Walter's Word,” &¢, 
With 12 Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins. 


“One of the most racy and eutertaining of English 
novels." —J//ustrated London Neus. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
BELGRAVIA for JUNE contains 
the First Chapters of a New Seriat 





Story, entitled the HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice, by WILKIE COLLINS, 


illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 


Iu the press, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOoK. 





Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
To be ready immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 
POEMS and BALLADS. Second 

Series. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library, 


THE LORD HERMITAGE, 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “The Romance of 
War.” 





NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of 
COCKAYNE.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


A TOWN GARLAND: Lyrics. 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 





NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s each, Cheaper Editions of 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin 


McCarrtuy, Author of “ Miss Misanthrope.” 


LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin 


McCartTuy. 
OLYMPIA. By R. E. Francillon. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations 
and Maps, 24s. 


A HISTORY of the RIFLE BRIGADE 
(the Prince Consort's Own), formerly the 95th. 
By Sir Wittiam H. Cops, formerly Lieutenant, 
Rifle Brigade. 








One vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 


GILBERT’S (W. S.) ORIGINAL 
PLAYS: “A Wicked World,’ “ Charity,” ‘* The 
Palace of Truth,” “ Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” 

Cc. 


“ His workmanship isin its way perfect; it is very 
sound, very even, very well sustained, and excellently 
balanced throughout." —Observer. 








Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classes, and Popular 
Reading. With numerous I[llustrations. By Mra. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now publishing, crown 8vo, 2s 6d each. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


A Series of Short Books which shall tell people what is best 
worth knowing as to the Life, Character, and Works of Some 
of the Great English Writers. 


The following are arranged for :— 


SPENSER we «. THE DEAN oF St. Pavt’s. 
HUME ..... ‘ Proressor HuXx.ey. 
BUNYAN ... .. .. J. A. FROUDE. 

JOHNSON ... ...... Leste STEPHEN. [This day. 
GOLDSMITH ... ... Wrrwtam Brack. 

DICKENS ““ T. Husues, Q.C. 

MILTON da, tus Mark Partison. 
WORDSWORTH GoL_pwin SMITH. 

SWIFT oon Joun Morey. 

BURWS .... «eee eee PRINCIPAL SHAIRP. 

ScoTT vee eee eee 6=R. H. Hutton. [Ready July 1. 
SHELLEY .. Jd. A. SyMonDs. 

GIBBON... . «we J.C. Mortson. [Nearly ready. 
BYRON ... ‘ Proressor NICHOL. 

DEFOE we «=6W. «Minto. 


Others will follow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 





HISTORY and LITERATURE PRIMERS, Edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 


HOMER. By W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


18mo, Is. (On Tuesday next. 


———» 
Ready, June 24th, 1878. 
IMPORTANT PIOTORIAL WORK UPON THE AROTI 
OF 1875-6. O EXPEDITION 


THE SHORES OF THE POLAR SEA, 


A NARRATIVE OF 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION OF 1875.6 
By Dr. EDWARD L. MOSS, H.MLS. “ Alert.” 
With Sixteen large Chromolithographs and numerous Engravings, 
FROM DRAWINGS MADE ON THE SPOT BY THE AUTHOR. 
Imperial folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, price Five Guineas. ; 


The drawings and chromolithographs, which embrace all the le 
of the Expedition, have a value and interest peculiarly their ow 
local studies of natural scenery, produced under very unfavo; 
stances, in a region to which man had never before penetrated. 


MAROUS WARD and CO., London, Belfast, and Philadelphia, 


ading featuray 
Q,—as faithful 
urable circum. 





In a few days, pp., 300, price 6s. 


HAVERHOLM EE; 


OR, THE APOTHEOSIS OF JINGO, 
A SATIRE. 
By EDWARD JENKINS, M.P. 
W. MULLAN and SON, London and Belfast. 


ANITY FAIR 
SEASON NUMBER. 





‘ 
4 


v 


On Tuesday, 2nd July, will be published a Special Extra SEASON NUMBER of 
“VANITY FAIR," containing a New Portrait from the Life of 


THE EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
By “ APE.” 
With Biographical Notice by “ Jehu, Junior;" and an Etching of 
ST. JAMES’S STREET IN THE SEASON, 
By Mr. JAMES WHISTLER. 
Together with Articles by various Talented Writers, including a Tale by the 
Earl of Desart, &c., &c., &c. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 











The OLD CHURCH: What Shall We Do 


with It? By THOMAS Hueues, Q.0., Author of “Tom Brown's School Days.” | 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


Professor FAWCETT’S 
FREE-TRADE and PROTECTION: an Inquiry into the 


Causes which have retarded the General Adoption of Free-Trade since its 
Introduction into England. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PROBLEM of the HOMERIC POEMS. 


By W. D. Gzppzs, LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Aberdeen. | 
8y0, 14s. (This day. 


THEORY of SOUND. By Lord Rayleigh, 


M.A.,F.R.S. Vol. IL., 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


By Sir J. D. HooKer, K.C.S.1L., 0.B.,, P.R.S., &e. Globe 8vo, 103 6d. 


[New and Revised Edition, now ready. | 


} 


NEW BOOK by Canon FARRAR. 


SAINTLY WORKERS. Lenten Lectures 


delivered at St. Andrew's, Holborn, March and April, 1878. By the Rev. F. 
W. Farrag, D.D., F.B.S., Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Vert week. 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. By 


WALLIS Nasx. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 7s 6d. 


| 
| 


| 
SEBASTIAN: a Novel. By Katherine! 


OCoorsr, Author of “Gideon's Rock,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


VIRGIN SOIL. By Tourgenief. Translated 


by ASHTON W. DILKE. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and partly Rewritten. 


The PUBLIC PICTURE-GALLERIES of 


EUROPE, a HANDBOOK to, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the various 
Schools of Painting from the Thirteenth Century to the Eighteenth inclusive. 
By KATE THOMPSON. Extra feap. 8vo, 6s. 

**The tourist who carries Miss Thompson's handbook with him may visit 
the galleries of Europe assured, if he follows the writer's guidance, that no 
work of importrnce will escape his eye.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. By 


H. James, Jun. Crown 8vo, 88 6:4. 

“ There has of late years appeared nothing upon French literature so in- 
telligent as this book, so acute, so full of good-sense, so free from affectation 
and pretence.” —Athenzum. 


| 
| 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| 


: 


| 
| 


ores, and ot 


| 


London: “ VANITY FAIR” OFFICE, 12 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 


| and will be obtainable from all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls. 
' 





COLONEL MALLESON on the NATIVE STATES of INDIA. 
In One Volume, in 8vo, with Six Maps, price 15s. 

HE NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUBSIDIARY 

ALLIANCE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: an Historical Sketch. 
With a Notice of the Mediatised and Minor States. By Colonel G. B. Mauuzsoy, 
C.S.I. 

“ Colonel Malleson is recognised as one of the masters of Indian history; and 

his acquaintance with the past vicissitudes as well as the actual state of the feu- 
datory States of Hindostan could not be easily surpassed.'—7imes, June 10. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 











Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s, cloth. 


E" TAPHS of the CATACOMBS; or, Christian Inscriptions 
| B’4 in Rome during the First Four Centuries. By the Rev. J. SPENCER 
NortTHCOTE, D.D., Canon of Birmingham, Author of “ Roma Sotterranea (of which 
| a New Edition is in the press), and of “A Visit to the Roman Uatacombs," 4 
Popular Abridgment, price 4s. 


) London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


her POEMS. By Percy Gorpoy, 





London: LONGMANS and Oo. 





In One Volume, small 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


I ILDA; among the Broken Gods. A Poem. By the 
Author of * Olrig Grange.” [This day. 

“ A fresh and welcome revelation of the author's mastery over the resources and 
graces of language and the varieties and intricacies of verse, of his pure imagina- 
tion, his keen yet kindly hu:mour and satire, his wide culture, his knowledge of 
human nature, his scorn forthe shams he is so quick to discover, his reverence 
for all that is true, wheresoever he may find it."—Dundee Advertiser. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. London: MAC- 


MILLAN and Co. 
—_—_ LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, ia 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-rooms 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


May be had by order through any Booksoller or Newsagent, or at the Ofice, 
_1 Wellington Street, Strand 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 








Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


MEMOIR OF ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
By His DAUGHTER. The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches 


of Natura] History, Poaching, and Rural Life. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


Dr. JOHNSON : His Friends and His Critics. 





With a Selection from his Miscellaneous Writings and a Portrait. 


Seventh Edition, with Emendations and Additions, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


By Guoree Birnkseck Hitt, D.C.L. [Next week. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MUSIC. , 
By HENRY O. BANISTER, FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 
Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. ey 7 a ae an a Clone a a 


Second Edition, Revised, feap 8vo, 3s 6d. AN A T OMY for ART Is T S. By John 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF MUSIC,, Mansy PRs PROS. Oy teen ty aly FS 


sington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated with 220 





FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN Orin 
~ ginal Drawings on Wood, by J. S. Cuthbert; Engraved by George Nicholls 
ERA TO THE PRESENT TIME. and Co. Imperial 8yo, £1 11s 6d. ° iin oo 
For THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
AVIA HUNT, B. Mus. Oxon., Warden of Trinity College, London, - es 
By H. G. ~~ Lecturer on Musical History in the same College. NEW POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


«Mr, Hunt has produced a well-arranged and really concise history of thesubject| LA §AISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. 


with which he deals."—Saturday Review. By ROBERT BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “ BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. By 
; : JOHN ADDINGTON Symonps, Author of “ Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of 
Translated into English. In 2 vols. Greek Poets,” &c. Crown 8yo, 9%. 


Vol. I. containing :—Nathan the Wise—Emilia Galotti—Miss Sara Sampson and 
Philotas. Together with an Introductory Memoir by Helen Zimmern, and a The RUSSIANS of TO-DAY. By the 
Author of “ French Pictures in English Chalk,” “ The Member for Paris,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME IN “ BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY.” 
THE SPIRIT OF LAWS. BERTHOLD ; and other Poems. By Meta 


By M. DE SECONDAT, Baron de Montesquieu. The TROPIC BIRD : his Flights and his 


With D’Alembert's Analysis of the Work. Not F tog 4 
Translated from the French by THOMAS NUGENT, LL.D. ne ae eee 


Portrait. 








A NEW EDITION, NEW NOVELS. 
Revised, with Additional Notes, and a New Memoir from the Latest French 
Editions. SCOTCH FIRS. By Sarah Tytler, Author 
By J. V. PRICHARD. of ** Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c, [Vert week. 


In Two Volumes, price 7s. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDE AL : a 


“ Montesquieu, by his ‘ Esprit des Lois,’ is the first philosopher who can justly 








be said to have laid any basis for social science. That which characterises the Chronicle of Langtown. By MARY PATRICK, Author of “ Marjorie Bruce's 
chief force of this memorable work, and which shows the superiority of its illus- Lovers.” 3 vols. [ Ready. 
trious author over all contemporary philosophers, is the SS tendency 
to conceive political phenomena as necessarily controlled by invariable natural 
laws."—From Mr. G. H. Lewes’s “ Comte's Philosophy.” M 0 L L Y B A WwW N. By the Author of 
“Phyllis.” 3 vols. [Nearly ready. 
NEW VOLUMES IN “ BOHN'’S STANDARD LIBRARY.” The N A B 0 B By Alphonse Daudet 
° e 
HARRIET MARTINEAU’S HISTORY Translated from the French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 3 vols. (Nearly ready. 
oF 


THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 1815-1846. NEW EDITIONS. 
seater nna CARITA. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 


In 4 vols., 38 6d each, “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. New Edition. With 8 IlJustrations. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


Full Catalogues sent, post free, to all parts of the world, on application.| EREMA; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, it. ae eee ee 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in the English Language, on 














HISTORY. SCIENCE. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
pane PHY. aauouat hua TORY 
OGRAPHY. NATURAL HIS ° 
ARCH BOLOGY., POETRY. HISTORY 
THEOLOGY. ART. F 
ANTIQUITIES. FICTION. 0 
With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, comprising in all Translations 
of Rafere THE WAR OF FREDERICK I. 
FRENCH, SCANDINAVIAN, 
GERMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, AGAINST THE COMMUNES OF LOMBARDY. 
TEALZAR, LATIN, and 
, a NISH, GREEK. By GIOVANNI BATTISTA TESTA, of Trino, 
6d or 5 “ h tions). A lete Set, in 620 Vol 
ae poe <180 16s. -iaeecieaieiaeins — Knight of the Orders of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, and of the Crown of Italy; and 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— Corresponding Member of the Royal Delegation for the Study of the National History. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. A Translation from the Italian, Revised by the Author. 
“ Signal and rare merits are the power of condensation and sense of proportion 
P A P E R A N D E N V E L O P E S. which have comprised such long and complicated transactions within a single 
| volume. The author is not only master of his materials, but he never allows them 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. to master him. The translation is masterly."—Z.aminer. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. | The writer has a real grasp of his dificult and intricate subject , and no one 
ise from th sal of the work without a clear conception of what were t 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. | qoenh @uestiens at ees between Frederick and his [talian subjects."—Jokn Bull. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by | “The period is one of intense interest to the student of history. M. Testa 
examines the whole period with great ability, and bas written a book which 


P A R T R I D G E & C 0 0 P E R. | deserves to be very carefully studied.”—Scofsman. 


as Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. “The history of Italy from the earliest times to the present is rich in interest to 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, every student and in guidance to every politician. M. Testa’s is contribution to 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. | the literature of this period. It isa “ting oes rg oto -y ae 
vad > the rise of Italian liberty, lucid, ably written, an 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. | EA Se Review. 
7 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
rary, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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HUNYADI JANOS 
MINERAL WATER. 


BARON LIEBIG says: The quantity of aperient salts contained in 
the Hunyadi J4nos Bitter Water surpasses that of any other known 
Bitter Water, and it cannot be doubted that its efficacy is in proportion 
thereto. 














Approved by the Academy of Medicine of France, and its Sale in France authorised by Special Order 
of the French Government. 





EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. MACNAMARA, F.R.S., Dublin. Most valuable and palatable. 
Dr. AITKEN, F.R.S., Netley. 

Dr, F. T. ROBERTS, London. 

Dr. MACPHERSON, London. 

Dr, HERMANN WEBER, London. 


EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN TESTIMONIALS. 


( I have tried the Hunyadi Janos on a large number of persons 


Professor VIRCHOW, Berlin. p with invariably good and prompt success; a most valuable 
( item in our Balneological Treasury of Remedies. 


Preferred to Pullna and Friedrichshall 
Highly efficacious in cases of obstinate, habitual constipation. 


Convenient and sure. 


(etme anette! geen ee eee ee 


The richest aperient water known. 


Professor BAMBERGER, Vienna. I have prescribed these waters with remarkable success. 
Professor SCANZONI, Wurzburg. I prescribe none but this. 

Professor FRIEDREICH, Heidelberg. — tia to desire as regards certainty and mildness of 
Professor BUHL, Munich. The dose required is only half that of other bitter waters. 


None so prompt, produce so little disturbance, and can so well 


Professor SPIEGELBERG, Breslau. be borne for a length of time. 


EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN TESTIMONIALS. 

Dr. F. BARKER and Dr. SAYRE. New York Specially recommended for its efficacy in bilious attacks, 
fmol 5 ‘ . prevention of gout, piles, &c., and as an ordinary aperient. 
Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, New York. The most pleasant and efficient of all purgative mineral waters. 

Dr. ALFRED L. LOOMIS, New York. 
Dr. J. MARION SIMS, New York. 
Dr. JAMES R. WOOD, New York. 


daily use. 
As a laxative, I prefer it to every other mineral water. 


Certain, but gentle and painless,—superior to any other bitter 


§ 
The most prompt and most efficient. Specially adapted for 
5 
( 
§ 
d water. 





For ordinary Aperient purposes, a half-wineglassful of the Hunyadi Water may be taken at bed-time, or a wineglassful taken in the 
morning fasting. It is most efficacious when warmed to a temperature not below 60°, or when an equal quantity of hot water is added to it. 





= 


HUNYADI JANOS APERIENT WATER. 


CAUTION,.—Circumstances which have come to the knowledge of AnpREAS SAXLEHNER, 
Buda Pest, Sole Proprietor of the Hunyadi Janos Spring, compel him to WARN the British 
Public against SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. To secure genuineness, Purchasers should see that 
every Bottle has on the LABEL the Name of the Apollinaris Company (Limited), London. 








May be ordered of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers and Grocers, 
In Original Bottles, price 2s. and 1s. 6d. 











»s, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
22, 1978 
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